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ECENTLY 
a discussion 
took place in 
the rooms of 
the Society of 
Arts, on a 
paper read by 
Dr. Christo- 


mentation 
considered as 
@ Fine Art,” 
and which was 
partly printed 
in these pages. 
A number of 
capable men 
took part. The 
tone and tem- 





respect, though we are forced to consider that 
Dr. Dresser, carried away, perhaps, by a rheto- 
rical flow of language, rather departed from that 


We feel the less hesitation in offering our 
criticism, from the fact that the lecturer, in his 
reply, contended that some of the opposition 
evinced to his views by one and another of the 
speakers had been founded on mistake of the 
purport of what he had really advocated. He 
disclaimed a “horror of figure drawing.” He dis- 
claimed the use of floral ornament in decoration, 
for which he was regarded as an advocate. Per- 
haps the cause of this misapprehension, as well 
as of that with which we have more directly to 
deal, arose from the want of beginning at the 
beginning, and of stating, in plain, simple, 
definite language, what it was that the speaker 
Wished to express, and what he wished to 
condemn, 

It is not that there was an absence of sum- 
mary of main points, or of definition of the 
sense in which certain terms were used by the 
lecturer, All this there was; but in those 
Very definitions we find the lack of that clear, 
Precise grasp of the subject for the necessity of 
which we contend. Thus, to say that true orna- 
mentation “is of purely mental origin, and con- 
sists of symbolised imagination or emotion only,” 
18 to say what we feel pretty certain cannot be 
Understood or appreciated by the pupils of any 
School of art, from the difficulty which we our- 
selves experience in attaching any very distinct 
meaning to the utterance, 

If it is meant that ornament should, as a rule, 
be symbolic, we differ altogether from the view. 

t and symbol are distinct. There may, 
of course, be ornamental symbols and symbolic 
Ornaments, just as there may be alliances and 
interdependences in all branches of art. But the 
idea of ornament is essentially different from 
that of symbol; and as the origin, so does the 
history of either differ. Symbol, as far as we 
Can generalise from all the known facts of human 
history, undergoes a marked and well-known set 
of phases, Its first function is that of the 


teacher. It intimates something, perhaps too 
subtle, perhaps too sacred, for constant iteration 
in words. It appeals to the spiritual sense, and 
strives to keep up continual memory by a visible 
sign. The symbol, at first regarded in this light, 
soon masters more and more sympathy. It be- 
comes venerated, then worshipped. Finally, 
reversing the law of progress of Comte, it sinks 
into an absolute fetich. That this has been 
hitherto the case is the outcome of all forms of 
idolatry. Thus it is then the case, and likely so 
to remain, no impartial person who is familiar 
with Southern Europe, or, at least, with the 
Iberian, Italic, and Hellenic peninsulas and 
islands, is likely seriously todoubt. Ornament, on 
the other hand, commencing in simplicity, be- 
comes first rich, then gorgeous, then overloaded, 
increasing in elaboration until it is lost under 
its own splendour, and becomes a mere vehicle 
for the display of wealth. 

Again, as to ornament being of mental origin. 
We can attach no distinct meaning to the ex- 
pression. We regard ornament as the esthetic 
treatment of surface, or the production of a 
finish that shall delight the eye. Ornament 
thus regarded is the complement of structure. 
The latter follows the rules of science; the 
former, those of art. Not only so, but of the 
two main modes in which external objects affect 
the eye, by form and by colour, we hold that 
structure chiefly regards the first, and ornament 


former existence of work in that material. Nor 
is there any doubt that those curious and intri- 
cate carvings are out of keeping as sculpture in 
stone, 
For such reasons we altogether oppose such a 
statement as, that “all graining of wood is 
false, as it attempts to deceive, the effort being 
made at causing one material to look like ano. 
ther, which it is not.” Wedo not hold this to 
be the case, To grain an iron column or girder 
might come under the latter objection. Bat 
take the case of a well-made door. No doubt, 
for well-made internal work, a good varnish that 
will show the natural graining of the wood is 
the best and most appropriate ornament. But 
for wood exposed to rain, or ordinary joiners’ 
work, paint is needed. And a well-painted and 
grained door may be a very agreeable variety to 
the constant repetition of an unbroken wash of 
colour, recalling nothing at all. Many think it 
is. They think the grained door, if well executed, 
in better keeping than the self-coloured door. 
And while we will admit that, in many in- 
stances, that question may come within the fair 
limits of private and personal taste, we altoge- 
ther deny the propriety of stigmatising the 
grained door as immoral and soul-damning. 
Again, with reference to the use of the word 
“imitation.” The word is very comprehensive. 
In one sense—on the very highest authority, 
that of Aristotle,—a sense which has been so well 





the second. The colour of a substance struc- 


turally adapted for a given purpose, as 3.¢olumn, 
the rib of an arch, or the bone of a brated | 





animal, may be regarded as the accident of the | 
substance of which it is composed. The forms, 
on the other hand, of a diaper, or a moulding, or 
a textile pattern, are chiefly apparent as the 
outlines of light and shade, or of blending or con- 
trast of colour. Colours and shades are, of 
course, arranged in definite forms, but these die 
into one another often with a misty uncertainty 
that adds to, instead of detracting from, the 
harmonious beauty of the composition. 

Great stress was rightly laid on what is called 
the truth of ornament, and ground, long fought 
over in the Builder of former years, was re- 
trodden. But in applying a moral turn to an 
wsthetic question, we run the risk of mistaking 
illustration for argument. We are in danger of 
implying either too much or too little, either of 
announcing, it may be in graceful phrase, that 
which every artist, worthy of the name, will 
admit, or of insinuating that which many will 
deny. If for the general term trath, on the 
other hand, we substitute the particular form of 
trath to which we refer, this confusion will not 
arise. What is frequently meant by truth is, 
keeping the special harmony existing, for ex- 
ample, between certain substances and certain 
methods of treatment. There can be no doubt 
that is a very essential element of excellence in 
art. It is one to which due attention has been 
by no means called. But it has been instinc- 
tively appreciated by the greatest artiste, and 
in this appreciative treatment lies one of their 
chief claims to admiration. Thus wood, stone, 
metal, gems, textile fabrics, all have their proper 
methods of structural treatment, intimately 
connected with which is the proper method of 
ornamental treatment. To apply a method of 
ornament fitted for wood, to stone, is ont of 
keeping ;—it is an error somewhat of the same 
sort as to apply structural formation proper for 
wood to stone. We have notable and famous 
examples of this in the most ancient relies of art 
in India. The gates of the topes—take the 
Sanchi Tope, for instance—perfect marvels of 
patient and elaborate ornamentation in stone, 
are essentially wooden in their treatment. No 
artist can doubt that the masons and stone- 
cutters who reared those lofty and ornate rails, 
imitated the work of men who preceded them, 
and wrought in wood. The wood has perished, 





illustrated by Horace,—it is the germ of all art— 
poetic, dramatic, or pictorial. In another sense, 
when it is servile and base, it is a mark of the 
decline of art. The proper limit to the fidelity 
of imitation, in every case, is again a question of 
“keeping.” It is here that the true province of 
the conventional in art occurs. Absolate mimicry 
is not artistic imitation, which may rather be 
defined as translation or rendering. Here, again 
truth means that which is appropriate at once to 
the subject, and to the material in which it is 
rendered. The exquisite beanty of some of the 
Gothic foliage work would be very ill replaced by 
plaster casts or electrotypes of actual foliage 
applied to the building, however skilfully this 
was done. There is the truth necessary for the 
material—stone,—as well as the truth appropriate 
to the object represented—foliage,—to be re- 
garded. It is the instinct of the artist which 
teaches him where to draw the line; how far to 
conventionalise, and how far to imitate nature. 

The true nobility of ornamentation cannot be 
for a moment doubted by the intelligent student 
of nature. The inorganic and the organic king- 
doms are alike robed in wonderful beauty. Apart 
from that beauty which is structural, and, as 
such, is rather a matter of intellectual than of 
wathetic appreciation, the wealth of pure, lavish, 
exquisite ornamentation that surrounds us is 
untold and unexamined. Without entering into 
the question of final causes, it is yet impossible 
to deny that many forms of beauty exist, as if 
for beauty’s sake alone. 

If we seek for that natural example in which 
there are to be found, at the same time, the 
greatest indistinctness of structural definition 
and the greatest wealth of pure ornamental 
beauty, we may instance a purple sunset. The 
glorious colours into which the radiant light of 
the sun is refracted and reflected, when the 
great planet is near the horizon, assume their 
most brilliant tones. Crimson and purple, lining 
vast pillowy masses of clouds, passing into 
the very splendour of the luminary, or relieved 
against the pure pale blue of the upper sky, form 
such stadies as no human artist has rivalled. 
Two main laws are apparent amid this lavish 
luxury of beauty. There is a harmony in the 
limiting forms,—a unity, not a uniformity. The 
outlines of the clouds are accordant with one 
another. Without need of any pedantry of 
nomenclatare, they have been formed by similar 
meteoric causes, and present a strong family 
likeness. So, also, is there a harmony or keeping 








but the stone is an enduring testimony to the 
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in the tone of the colouring. These two prin-| simile tree by human art, what would be the 
ciples regarded, how infinite is the variety of a result? By faithfal and painful copying of 
cloudy sky. If we regard the heavens on a nature we might form trank and main branches. 
starlit night, a different, bat not dissimilar, | With more stiffness and less verisimilitude, we 
lesson may be traced. We look, it may be, at the | should descend to smaller boughs and twigs. 
indications of a great structural universe. But | We should cast, or stamp, tens of thousands of 
suns and systems strike our eyes only as points | leaves, of perhaps two or three different sizes, 
of light. We have the pure deep-vaulted arch of hang them on the twigs, and produce a barber’s 
heaven lighted up with “ eyes of fire,” spangled | block. The imitation would be at once dis- 
in an orderly disorder, of which the secret alto- tinguishable, and very painfally distinguished, 
gether mocks our intelligence. All that we see from the reality. The subtie play afforded by 
is the wonderful beauty. Thecontrast,ontheone the minute differences of actual living growth 
hand, between the solemn depth of the sky, and | would be missing, and lamentable failure would 
the leaping and twinkling lustre of the stars, be the result. 

and the harmony with which the irradiations of | We may take a yet more striking instance of 
luminous points is spread over the whole visible | the ornamental work of nature if we go to the 
hemisphere. The effect of beauty is produced | feathered classes. No object is more beautifal 
in the simplest manner, by the contrast of light than a bird. While the beauty of structure is 
and of darkness. One vast-spreading, pro- | there,—with the scientific proportion of means to 
found ; the other, concentrated, numerous, life- | end, and the flowing lines of gracefal outline,— 
like. Our intellectual appreciation falls far short | we have a separate sense of pleasure awakened 
of the grandeur of the visible heavens; as a| by the colours of the plumage. Of these we can 


system they elude our grasp; of their beauty, 
the human voice has discoursed since poetry first 
had birth. 

From the regions which are almost inaccessi- 
ble to man, we may descend to the planet on 
which his abode is fixed, and still find the same 
veil of beanty drawn overethe landscape. The 
masses of land and sea, of hill and plain, of 
wood and valley, of cornfield and pasture, the 
links of a winding river, the reaches of an 
inland lake,—all impress the eye with the sense 
of beauty and of delight, in a mode similar to 
that which we have described. Masses of 
colour, depths of light and shade, form blending 


only say that, whatever be their origin, their 
effect is that of ornament of the most perfect and 
harmonious description. We find the ornamen- 
tation designed in every tone and key of colour, 
—strong sharp contrast, of black and white, or 
black and red, pale half tints, or lustrous rain- 
bow hues, that bathes every feather in glory. 
In regarding the details of the plumage, we find 
the same law to prevail as that which regulates 
those of the foliage of the tree. The ruling 
forms are simple. The details of one feather are 
the same, in design, as those of another. Yet 
‘one will expand into the strong plumes of the 


| wing, another curve and droop in a tail which 





into form in one harmonious whole,—such is the| certainly is not simply mechanical, another 


the magnificent pictorial decorations of the great 
Italian painters. 

To every style its own. Its mouldings ang 
tracery and diapers to the Gothic ; its 
to the Cinque Cento. It is well to have, if we 
can attain it, a style of our own. Bat it is only 
by a faithfal and impartial study of the actual 
work of the past that we are likely to attain 
excellence in this respect. It might be better 
to produce, if we could, a trae English style, or 
a true nineteenth-century style, than to ape one 
of the thirteenth or of the sixteenth centuries, 
We have hopes of success in this respect, chiefly 
founded on the progress of our ceramic designs 
and workmanship. But, while we are content 
to borrow the architecture of past, and more 
earnest ages,—to build churches in Early English, 
or museums in Cinque Cento,—let us at least 
not commit the folly of imperfect and bastard 
imitation. If we can only imitate, let us imitate 
consistently. Do not let us attach to the structure 
of one country or age the decoration appropriate 
to another ; or strive to invent, in a search after 
symbolism, that which bas neither its origin in 
reason nor its pattern in either heaven or 
earth. 

We think, then, that any attempt to construct 
a special art of ornamentation, still more to 
speak of decoration as a high art in itself, is a 
step in the wrong direction, Appropriate orna- 
ment is included in good design, the nature of 
the material and the object of the article far. 
nishing the motive of the decoration. The gold. 
smith, the potter, the cabinet-maker, should each 
be trained to familiarity with the ornamental, 
no less than with the purely structural, part of 
his own craft ; but this is far from being general 





beanty of the natural landscape. The works of crown the crest with a diadem of gems. Slight | ornamentalart. In adorning textile fabrics, the 
man are instantly recognised as intrusive ;| modifications, in every instance, all ruled by the | object of the web must be regarded as well as 
noble, it may be, in themselves, and adding a same law, and resulting in perfect beauty of ite texture. The graceful art of the East, 


certain human interest to the aspect of nature, decoration. Over such delicacy of detail the 
but marked by the absence of that natural and appropriate colouring is thrown like a trans- 
inseparable beauty with which nature is clothed. parent veil. The trogon, with his plumage of 
The spiry village church catches the eye in a green chenille, or the Argus Pheasant,or even 
moment. It is not to be mistaken for the spire | our own peacock, with his studded train. What 
of the larch. It is the outcome of a mind which, | a lesson does such a creature give to the man 
it may be, loved and sought to produce what who thinks ornamentation is an art, special 
was beautiful, not of one that covld speak in no in itself, and to be} applied at will or at 
other language. | whim! : 

If we descend from a subject so wide and| When, in artificial works, we attain a natural 
general as landscape to the individual forms of | multiplicity of detail arising from the nature and 
organic nature, we shall find the same law to be legitimate use of the materia!, we have a natural 
illustrated. Every natural form has beauty, ornamentation. Thus a wall, built of shapely 
and beauty peculiarly appropriate to itself. In and well-dressed stones, is far from an unorna- 
these special instances, moreover, it is easier to mental object. It may be enriched by sculpture 
grasp the law of ornamentation. Beauty cf sur- or by mouldings, pierced with lights, strength- 
face may exist, as we know it does, for its own ened by buttresses, treated in any way de- 
sake; but there may also be reasons why that manded by pure architectural requirements, and 
beauty should be expressed in one mode, and it will still possess, if the work be of a high 
not in another. There is something special class, a certain beauty of its own. Bat 
which determines the mode, and while in igno- |when we leave the province of construction, 
rance of the laws of this subject, we shall prove and come to that of making money,—when we 
but poor bunglers if we attempt artificial orna- | seek to save instead of to build,—it is not mar- 
mentation. | vellous that ill-burnt and ill-shaped bricks and 

Let us take the example of a tree. We will roughly-spread mortar produce something in 
not insist on the more splendid specimens of! which the eye can take no pleasure. Then we 
colour, as the tulip tree or the catalpa ; or on the | cover it with stucco. Then, if it be an internal 
most elaborate example of constantly repeated wall, we may hand it over to the decorator. 
detail, as in an oak, rich with acorns. Let us| What can this artist do? He has to render a 
look at a lime, or a plane. From landscape blank space sightly to the eye. From all the 
distance we observe a defined and rounded form, aid and guidance afforded by the repetition of 
broken into large wavy masses of light and shade, structural detail he is debarred. He can do 
which relieve the fall green of the foliage. It is nothing but attempt some design which, call it 
within our power to examine ‘how these im-| what we like, is really more or less pictorial. In 
posing masses are composed. We find, in the | this he is limited by his field of display. In the 
first instance, uniformity of plan, harmonious nobler forms of architecture there will often be 
reiteration of given curves, and innumerable re-| so much of structural law apparent as to indi- 
petitions of details, all of which are one in de- | cate very clearly the proper course of decora- 
sign, but no two of which are so exactly similar tion. But if you have a plain wall, which you 
as to lose a sort of individuality. One leaf, out' are not to drape with curtains or to hang with 
of all the thousands, is never the exact counter-| pictures, what can you do to ornament it 
part of another, if regarded with minute care. | but introduce some modulations of colour or 
The general outline of the tree—we speak of an of light and shade for which there is no reason 
uninjured fine-trained tree—is indicated by the or necessity in the structure, and which must 
form of the leaf. The proportion of stem to/| thus be purely arbi and artificial ? 
foliage, the angles and curves of the boughs, the Now, when we aot en the greatest artists— 


profile that cuts on the horizon, are sketched in’ not of all time, but of all who have left us any 


the stalk, and nervures, and serrated or plain 
edges of the leaf, which may be thus regarded 
as asketch of the tree. The same angles, the 
same curves, the same proportions, re-appear 
throughout the whole minutely compound siruc- 
ture. Such is the living detail of the foliage, 
which, when regarded only as a feature in land. 
scape, presents to the eye masses of modulated 
shade. We can trace, in the tree, not only how 
the ornamental aspect is produced, but, to a cer- 
tain extent, we can understand why it is so pro- 
duced. We find unity of design, which never 
sinks into uniformity of execution. 

If we were to attempt the erection of a fac- 


clear record of their pictorial skill—have ap- 
| proached this question in a manner suitable to 
| their genius, and that in the very effort at mural 
pictorial decoration Painting has produced her 
chefs d’ewvre—no easel-work attaining the gran- 
deur of fresco—and that we have thus a charac. 
teristic architectural style, of which the date, the 
object, and the authors are al! known,—we cannot 
doubt that we are in presence of a very high 
form of art, and it gives us uo confidence in any 
theory as to the exercise of ornamentation as a 
are art in this country to find those who 
would 80 it speak in terms of extreme 
Sanaa t the stanze of the Vatican, and of 





| familiar with a harmonious distribution of 
‘colours, that mocks the skill of inhabitants of 
less brilliant skies, furnishes us with abundant 
examples of all that is most lovely in textile 
ornament. In Oriental patterns, moreover, as 
in hand-made lace, is always to nt emt a 
i mmetry that bespeaks ro 
pcg product of a machine, and that thus 
approaches nearer to the great lesson of natural 
ornament. Where the greatest scope exists for 
arbitrary ornament is in architectural decoration. 
Here the nobler forms of structure are associated, 
in the minds of men of culture, with special 
modes of ornament. Either pictorial designs, as 
in the art of the Catholic countries of the South, 
or modified geometric or arabesque forms, as in 
that of the Mohammedan countries, where the 
‘introduction of figure-drawing is forbidden by 
religion, are the chief forms of mural ornament, 
if we exclude the consideration of tapestry and 
| hangings. Into the wathetics of paper-hanging 
we will not now descend, merely remarking that 
| the absolute raechanical repetition of even the 
|most costly and well-designed wall - papers 
destroys the charm they might otherwise exert. 
A hand-painted design, even if comparatively 
| poorly done, has more in it to please the eye 
‘than the work of the printer, however rich and 
elaborate. In the complex form of Oriental 
mural ornament, as in those of the hand- 
wrought shawls, inimitable by our looms, it is 
rather the distribution of colour than the deline- 
ation of form that attracts the eye. So, we 
believe, it must be in all good geometric decora- 
tion. We may refer to the dentilated work of 
Indian windows, and of Moorish roofs, as an 
instance of the mode in which art copies, not the 
forms, but the procedures of nature. In the ex- 
quisite pierced marble windows, with the outlines 
of which photographs from India have made us 
familiar, there exists a distinct structural motive. 
— passage of air without direct draught, 
and translucency without transparency, were 
required. The labour of years has prodaced 
these requisites from the marble, by a constant 
repetition of detail, equal to that of the vegetable 
kingdom. All this may, and should be, studied, 
but studied in its appropriate connexion. Let it 
be remembered that some artiste,—we suppose, 
all the most eminent,—actually see their wor 
before they put it on paper. With closed 
with open eyes, in the dark or against a blank 
wall, the actual design stands out against the 
retina, as if drawn in the air. Are such inspira- 
tions of art left naked and bare, waiting for 
added decoration? On the contrary, they rise 
on the mind’s eye glowing in harmonious hues. 
That school of design will best 
cause of art that most fully stimulates the 
imaginative power of the artist, whatever be his 
special walk. 
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REPORT OF THE ROYAL SANITARY 
COMMISSION. 
SEWERAGE. 


Tue evidence taken before the Commission 
having been published some time ago, the com- 
missioners now present their report. The 
history of the sanitary laws of the country is 
very interesting, as classified and arranged in 
the report; but we will pass over it to consider 
practical topics. 

Local self-government is recognised as being 
of the essence of our national vigour, and local 
administration, under central superintendence, 
as the distinguishing feature of our govern- 
ment. The theory is that all, that can, should 
be done by local authority, so far as concerns 
individual districts, and that whatever concerns 
the whole nation must be dealt with nationally. 
In this spirit the Commissioners draw up their 
report. 

It is useful sometimes to read backwards, 
and we will first quote the concluding observa- 
tions; they seem to us to be words of wisdom, 
and are these :— 

“ We cannot conclude this part of our report without 
giving expression to our profound conviction that no code 
of laws, however complete in theory, upon a matter of 
such importance and complexity as the health of the com- 
munity, can be expected to attain its object, unless men 
of superior education and intelligence, throughout the 
country, feel it their duty to come forward and take part 
in its working. 

The system of self-government, of which the English 
nation is so justly proud, can hardly be applied with suc- 
cess to any subject, unless the governing ies comprise 
a fair proportion of enlightened and well-informed minds ; 
and it this be true as a general proposition, it is - 
cially true in regard to matters affecting public heakh, 
This is not only shown by the evidence which we have 
taken, but is manifest from the nature of the case. For in 
the first pone there is at present among the great body of 
the peorle very insufficient information on such questions. 


A more vigorous and intelligent public opinion on sani 
y piscoe, and ati i | do 


matters has yet to be created in many 
is created the action of the suthorities will be more or 
less hesitating and inconsistent. In the next place, many 
sanitary questions of vital importance are from their very | 
nature inca 
amount of 


enactment, minute and explicit. 


So large a discretion must of necessity be left to local | report has been drawn up, in all matters legal 


authorities as to details, that in practice much will always | 
depend on the energy and wisdom of those who compose 


such authorities. Moreover, there are limits to the power | 
of any central authority to remedy the evils produced by | 


local inefficiency. It may control, stimulate, and in some | 
cases supplement the efforts of lo-al bodies, but it cannot 
be a substitute for them. 

It seems, therefore, erm wd incumbent on those who 
have leisure to take their share in administering these 
laws. In this work not only will prejudices have to be 
overcome and inactivity quickened to exertion, but asound 
judgment must be exercised as to the extent to which, and 
the limits within which, considerations of public welfare 
ought to interfere with the absolute rights of private 
owners of ty, and even with the personal liberty of 


individuals, It is work, therefore, which cannot be per-— 


formed without effort; but it is hoped that it wili be 
zealously undertaken, when the nation becomes fully alive 
to the importance of the subject. 

We trust, therefore, that those who possess the neces- 
sary qualifications for the work may be induced to aid in 
working out within their own localities measures so largely 
affecting public interests. Such labours may be crowned 
with little honour, and will be rewarded with no emolu- 
ment ; but if they should hold out small temptation to 
ambition, there are bigher motives for them in public 


spirit and a sense of duty. No institutions of voluntary 
benevolence are more popular or more efficiently ad- 
mini:tered than hospitals. Not only money, but time and 
a large amount of personal su; tendence, is given by 
their apg; and it may fairly be asked whether to 
prevent disease is not as worthy an object as to remove 
it, and whether it can be better prevented than by giving 
full effect to the laws enacted for that purpose,” 


In the suggestions for a new statute, the 
Commissioners are of opinion that it should 
fave and continue all local boards of health dis- 
tricts and all local boards acting therein, 
whether town councils, commissioners, or local 
boards appointed under the Public Health Acts 
and the Local Government Acts, with slight 
amendments of their constitutions; also all 
special drainage districts, providing for the 
future government by, and carrying over their 
property and liability to, elective boards, to be 
4ppointed under the new statute; and, as by 
the repeal of the Acts under which they derive 
their powers nuisance authorities and diseases 
prevention authorities, as such, and sewer 
authorities (vestries), and united sewer authori- 
ties, as such, will cease, provision is to be made 
by the new statute for carrying over the works 
and property, contracts and liabilities, of all such 
discontinued authorities to the authorities to be 
ee under the new paeete. It is next 

roposed to repeal the Towns t 
Clauses Act, 1847. pe cp 

In country districts the Boards of Guardians 

are to be the sanitary authority, and are to be 


elected for three years, instead of one as at’ 


present, in order to assimilate their position to 
—t members of boards of health and town 


Under the new law the sanitary authority is 


to have the name of “ Local Health Authority,” | the vis inertie to be overcome; th 

and the term “ Central Authority” would naa to self-taxation ; the practical distrest of mms 
that branch of the executive government having | and the number of persons interested in offend- 
the supervision and control of the local health | ing against sanitary laws, even amongst those 
authorities. who must constitute chiefly the local authorities 

The central authority is to consist of one to enforce them.” 

minister for the administration of the sanitary The Commissioners, however, seem themselves 
law and the poor law, whose title should clearly to recognise the preference of direct legislation 
signify that he has charge of both departments. to byelaws in such cases as this, for they say, 
He is to have power to unite or combine dis- page 53,—“ We conceive the principle to be fol- 
tricts, to divide them, to make additions to or lowed is this: that matters of general appli- 
separations from them; or to dissolve and re- cability should be included in general legislation, 


e of being completely provided for by any Pointed with the report. 
however 


adjust them. 

According to the present law, the word 
“sewer” has a general significance assigned to 
it, which the Commissioners think it might be 
well to maintain, and “drain” has the arbitrary 
meaning assigned to it as “the drain of one 
building.” In the new statute, the Commis- 
sioners say, it will be necessary to speak of 
works for receiving and conducting foul fluids, 
and of those for conducting unpolluted water. 
In the new statute the word “ drain” is proposed 
to be interpreted to mean “any channel or con- 
duit for recei and drawing off unpollated 
water” (unpolluted water being any water not 
fouled by sewage, domestic use, &c., and includes 
surface drainage); whilst “sewer,’ whether 


to be any channel or conduit for sewage. 

The powers of local authorities seem to the 
Commissioners to be erally ample on the 
subject of sewerage under the existing statutes ; 
but many defects appear to obstract the active 
exercise of these powers, and they say that on 
some points they require supplement. We had 
been looking forward to this report for sugges- 
| tions on a defect in the existing statutes which 
| ia of vast importance, viz., the defect that they 





house-drains by the owners of the houses ; and 
we must say that in this respect we are disap- 


Notwithstanding the ability with which the 


and medical, there is an apparent want of appre- 
_Ciation of the importance of the proper construc- 
tion of the works upon which the report treats. 
This most important subject of the ventilation of 
| house-drains is noticed but twice in the whole 
report, and that in the most casual and indif- 
'ferent manner. At 44 it is said, “ It has 
been remarked in the course of our evidence that 
sewers themselves convey disease if imperfectly 
| ventilated ;” and, notwithstanding that evidence, 
| which was given by Dr. Farr and Dr. Trench, the 
only other notice the Commissioners take of the 
subject is to say (page 97), “ We recommend 
that the effect of section 33 of the Towns Im- 
| provement Clauses Act, 1847, as to trapping and 
ventilating sewers should be introduced into the 
new statute.” But what is thisclause? It is 
‘stated at page 166 of the report, in an analysis 
of the Act, to be that, “ All sewers and drains 
|within the limits of the special Act, whe- 
ther public or private, shall be provided by 
| the Commissioners or other persons to whom 
| they severally belong with proper traps or other 
| coverings or means of ventilation so as to pre- 
‘vent stench.” Bat that is inoperative without 
a bye-law to enforce a particular method of con- 
struction, because, in practice, foul air is more 
or less a stench to different people according to 
their sense of smell, and the master of a house- 
hold may be allowing most poisonous gases to 
enter his house without knowing it; or, even if 
he knows it in asmall degree, without admitting 
that it is injurious; and when we consider that, 
besides his own house, he may be the owner of 
| many houses occupied by other people, and that 
‘it is he who will have to pay for any remedy, 
| we can easily see that in either case he will be 
‘unwilling to do anything to prevent what will 
probably appear to him to be unnecessary. 
Indeed, this is exactly one of those cases that 
make further legislation at all necessary. It is 
necessary for those who are able to ascertain 
which are the best means of preventing admitted 
evils, and to enforce them. Ventilation of the 
drains of some sort may be admitted by every- 
body to be necessary; but when any method is 
suggested that is not of the merest paltry and 
makeshift character, opposition is set up by those 
who have to pay for it. 

And the owners of house-property—especiall 
of the smaller class—are frequently those, with 
their friends, who have to make or not make the 
byelaws ; and experience shows that they are 
very reluctant to move in the matter. Indeed, the 
Commissioners seem to have been aware of this, 





main sewer, connecting sewer, or house sewer, is | gases 


_ but that matters which require to be adapted to 
varying times and localities, or are too minute 
| for general legislation, are the fitting subjects 
, for byelaws.” Well, necessity of the ventilation 
of drains surely does not vary either in time or 
| place. 

| The basis upon which a system of ventilation 
of drains must be effected is the consideration 
that sewage consists of two fluids, the one liquid 
(the sewage proper), and the other gaseous, the 
foul air liberated by the depomposition of the 
sewage; and as these two kinds of fluid travel 
in opposite directions,—the one downwards, by 
gravity, and the other upwards, by reason of its 
having less specific gravity than the atmo- 
sphere (at least, some of the component 
have, and those most injurious to 
health), it follows that, to construct a channel 
merely for the one part, without completing 
the work by providing an exit for the other, 
is to make an imperfect work; for, as the 
formation of gases cannot be prevented in the 
sewers and drains, they will accumulate in the 
higher parts of the drains (and those are in and 
close about the houses) until their elastic force 
drives them through the traps and through the 
soil-pipes of the water-closets into the houses, 





not provide for the proper ventilation of unless a ventilating-pipe be so connected with 


the drain as to carry off these injurious gases. 
And how shall that be done? 

It is the business of the Commission to ascer- 
tain, by the best evidence they can procure, 
which is the best method of doing any specific 
thing that it is admitted ought to be done, such 
as ventilating sewers and house-drains, but as 
we have more than once stated in the Builder a 
method that has succeeded, and which has every 
sound argument in its favour to recommend it, 
we will here repeat it. But it has been over and 
over again acknowledged by the most competent 
authorities to be effectual, and it is only because 
the Commission have overlooked the importance 
of the subject and neglected to take evidence 


| upon it, that they have not been put in posses- 


sion of such facts as would have led them to 
introduce an effectual method into their report. 
The method of ventilation to which we refer is 
to carry up at the head of every house-drain a 
pipe, of 3 in. or 4 in. diameter, to the top of and 
a few feet above the highest part of the roof of 
the house, and, where there is a water-closet, to 
connect the soil-pipe with it by a branch pipe 
sloping upwards at an acute angle, which branch 
pipe is to be derived from the soil-pipe at a point 
immediately below the “trap” of the basin. 
The eruption of the confined gases will not then 
tend to force themselves through the traps, but 
will freely ascend the channel provided for them, 
and when they make their exit from the mouth 
of the pipe above the roof they become suffi- 
ciently diluted with atmospheric air to be harm- 
less to dwellers below, for they have the ten- 
dency to still farther ascend ; until, indeed, they 
become practically annihilated. That gases in 
drains do really attain to great expansive force 
when pent up, is proved by the repeated obser- 
vations of many persons that they frequently 
babble up through the water contained in the 
“trap,” and which is placed there to prevent 
their escape; how much easier, then, is their 
escape when this small film of water is re- 
moved either by evaporation or by accidental 
cause. 








THE ’71 EXHIBITION AND THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


It is curious to note the difficulty that the 
Commissioners of the ’71 Exhibition appear to 
find in getting together a sufficient stock of 
architectural drawings, to represent the “ archi- 
tecture” of the period, and the status of the 
British architect. Why is this? How is it 


4 that the architects of the day are so slow to 


send in, for the world’s show and view, speci- 
mens of their artistic skill? Never was there a 
better chance of making oneself world-famous ; 
surely there must be some great and vital 








from the following remark, page 31 :—“ Great is 


reason for such a state of things. Perhaps 
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several reasons combine. It is greatly to be 
feared that in the intense anxiety to educate, 
and bring forward the young architectural prac- 
titioner, the old and thoroughly practised man 
of experience and business has been almost 
ten. He it is who can alone refer the 
world to his published and existing works, to 
his buildings, and to that real and practical ex- 
hibition of architecture which alone, after all, is 
of value. This subject is, therefore, of the last 
importance at the present moment, for while 
the practising architect of experience and ad- 
vanced knowledge can point to his works, the 
young practitioner can but “make a drawing” 
of some fanciful building, and send it in for 
exhibition, trusting to fortune for its ‘ 
Bat there is yet anxther view of this matter 
which calls for notice. It is that of the idea 
which some seem to have got into their heads, 
that no architect can be fairly jadged except 
through the medium of an actual building, and 


that no mere drawing is any test of architec-— 


tural skill. An architect, it is said, cannot be 
judged by his drawings, but only by the fiuished 
and built-up works which he may have executed ; 
and it is quite certain that no dictum which 
conld possibly be laid down could be more to the 
purpose or truer. We do not pretend to jadge 
Sir Christopher Wren, or Inigo Jones, or Sir 
Charles Barry, by the few drawings which they 
may have left behind them, but by actual eye- 
sight of their finished works, and of the build- 
ings which they produced. If we want to know 
what Wren could do in the way of architecture, 
we doubtless look at St. Paul’s and Bow Church; 
if we want to know what Inigo Jones could do, 
we look at the Whitehall Chapel and the Weter- 
gate, and the Covent-garden Church and Piazza ; 
and if we want to know what Sir C. Barry did, 
we look at his Reform Club-house, and at the 
Travellers’ Club-house and Bridgwater House, 
and the Houses of Parliament; and hardly at 
the drawings of those buildings, even if they 
were at hand to look at. Yet, may it be 
observed in passing, it would be not a little 
interesting to be able occasionally to get sight 
of some of the bond jide architectural drawings 
of these great architects, how much they would 
convey, and how they would show the methods 
of their work, and the processes by which the 
actual buildings were matured by their authors, 
and brought into visible existence. But with 
the student of architecture and the humble 
practitioner, of whom we more particularly 
speak, all this is totally changed. It has been 
forgotten to note the important fact that such 
architects have produced no buildings to which 
they can refer the world for evidence of their 
artistic power and architectural skill. It is to 
find an opportunity for such exercise of know- 
ledge and skill in architecture that they are in 
search, and the only way in which it is possible 
for them in their circumstances to show any skill 
at all is to exhibit drawings or reprerenta- 
tions of proposed or contemplated buildings ; and 
it must be necessarily to these drawings that 
such men must point and ask the public to 
go and look at. It is strange indeed that it 
should have been forgotten, all important as this 
fact is. A young architect who should have to 
wait for work till he could point out some con- 
spicuous building brought into existence under 
his own direction, could, of course, never even 
commence architectural practice at all; it isina 
drawing or representation only that he can at 
first evidence his talents, and indicate to the 
world what he is made of, and what it is he can 
do. There is no other possible way of going to 
work. 
Again, still farther away from the mark, it 
been said, and it shows how thoroughly 
chaotic things-artistic are, we should find it 
impossible to persuade a body of artists to open 
& room specially suited not to a general, but to 
& strictly architectural public. What is such a 
privileged and well-to-do institution as the 
Royal Academy for, if not to prevent the neces- 


any section of artists from doing such | mad 


sity of 

ines for themselves ? The Academy was insti- 
tuted for the very and express purpose of 
helping all the fine arts, and of bringing them 
prominently before the public eye and mind, and 
calling public attention to them in a prominent 
way, and thus to induce the public to look at 
things which but for the Royal Academy they 
would never care to look at or give a moment's 
thought to. The public is not yet prepared to 
profitably patronise a purely “ professional ” and 
architectural exhibition, especially one of details 
and working drawings; but we contend that 
they will go a little out of their way to look 





at such, if in connexion with things which 
all are interested in, and which every- 
body will look at if placed before them, 
like pictures and oil paintings. ‘ 
No institution at present existing has so wide 
a field of usefulness as the Royal Academy, if 
but conducted on the fair and even principles of 
free trade in art. Why should architecture be put 
aside, as it always is, in one narrow room, and 
killed, as it always is, by so many bright oil- 
paintings being mixed up with its plainness and 
dulness ? No mere water-colour drawing can 
possibly compete with the brightness of oil, and 
certainly no mere detail or line drawing can 
hope to get notice by the side of a large picture 
fresh from the studio of s painter in oil colours. 
And here it is that ve would venture to make a 
suggestion, which we cannot help thinking would 
be worth trial, and might be doubly helpfal ; it 
is that the sculpture and the architecture should 
be exhibited together in one or two roome, while 
the paintings should remain per se. By this 
arrangement avery considerable gain would be 
likely to ensue; for the architecture would cer- 
tainly gain by the close proximjty of the sculp- 
tured forms to which it is alwe$® so nearly allied, 
and the sculpture might even gain by the close- 
ness of the architecture to it. Both might find 
it a gain, and neither surely could lose. Of 
course, the architecture would be confined to the 
walls of the room or rooms, and the sculpture to 
the middle of it, or rather round it, leaving room 
for a passage; and, while we are about it, may 
it be suggested that the more modest the gilt 
frame round an architectural subject is, the 
better for it, and for the room, and for the 
sculpture. To our mind, this arrangement 
would be a great advance on the present system 
of doing things, and would be hailed as an 
improvement by both architects and sculptors. 
There are mapy other things well worth a 
thought and a comment here, but they would 
lead us too far from the present subject. We 
would therefore note only one other matter 
often pointed at before in the Builder, viz., that 
it would be a good thing if architects,—that is, 
the older practising members, were to lend their 
drawings for the information and instruction of 
their younger brethren. One word as to the 
architectural “ prospectus” just issued by the 
Academy, and put forward, as it would seem, as 
a sort of novelty. A Royal Academy teacher, 
there can be no manner of doubt, has as good a 
chance as any one ever had; the open road is 
before him, but if he is to jog along at the pace 
and in the style in which his predecessors have 
moved, woe to those who are destined to drag 
along with him. Nothing could exceed our sur- 
prise when we saw the “ prospectus” for the 
first time, for we did expect that some little bit 
of novelty would be forthcoming in the way of 
architectural teaching, after so much of pro- 
mising and preliminaries. But this prospectus 
is the good old affair on the well-known blue 
paper over again, almost word for word. To do 
the Royal Academy justice, it has always pro- 
mised as much ; there has been no time in which 
it has not offered to students of architecture the 
privilege of copying from the round; there was 
always a plaster cast on view to be copied from. 
There was alweys a huge file of folios to refer 
to, fall of oer kind of difficult information in 
pretty nearly all the languages of Europe. 
Never has arch been absent from the 
minds of the Academicians, whether adopted by 
French professors or no, and no human being 
can ever accuse the Academy of being blind to 
the merits of “ Academical knowledge of pre- 
cedent,” as the best foundation for the acquire- 
ment of a knowledge of architectural design, or 
any other phase of design. Whether the pro- 
posals will be better carried out than of old 
remains to be seen. Some things at the 


Academy are worse, rather than better, for the | ) 


students’ term of study is now limited to seven 

years,—in old times it was ten; and without 

any conceivable reeson has the change been 
e 


It may be here, perhaps, allowed us to make 
one suggestion which, if carried out by the 
Exhibition Commissioners, might afterwards be 
not a little useful as a precedent, and as a 
something to go by; it is, that a portion of a 
room or rooms should be accorded to those who 
carry out in detail, and, in fact, do, the real 
work in the production of painted glass and 
decoration. In old days, of course, if you had 
asked to see the draughtsman of a painted 


window, you would have been introduced to the cae 


man who undertook to fill in the stone mullions 
of a window with coloured glass, and there 





would have been no mystery sbout it. Bat ip 
these enlightened and advanced times 

are changed, the “ man of business” ig every. 
thing ; the real, bond fide artist, whether s!udent 
or workman, is almost nothing; and, indeed, 
never appears at all; or, if he does, it is when 


Solomon, or Peter, or Paul, or saint, or angel! 
Let us see the artist, and not the man of busi. 
ness, 








MEDALS AND PRIZES OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


Art the special meeting of members, on the 6th 
inst., after formally awarding the Royal Gold 
Medal to Mr. James Fergusson, it was resolved,— 

That the Soane Medallion (with the sum of 
601., under the usual conditions) be awarded to 
the author of the Design for Royal Stables, &c., 
distinguished by the device of a Horse-shoe (W. 
Galeworthy Davie). 

That in the same competition, the drawings 
bearing the motto, “Par ballon monté,” be 
honourably mentioned (Arthur Hill, B.E., 


That the Institate Silver Medal, with 51. 5s., 
be awarded to the author of the Drawings illus- 
trative of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, distin- 
tinguished by the word “Student” within a 
triangle (8S. Wyborn). 

That the Student’s Prize in Books be awarded 
to the author of the Design for a Drinking 
Fountain, bearing the device of a Cross within a 
circle (John Sulman, Student). 

That the Institute Silver Medal be awarded 
to the author of the Essay on the Decoration of 
a Suite of Apartments in a first-class Town 
Mansion, bearing the device of two leaves within 
a circle (Alfred Jowers, Associate). 








THE OFFICERS OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the Special General Meeting of members 
only, held on the 6th inst., the President (Mr. 
Wyatt) having referred to some remarks made 
in his address for the present session, 
expressed his opinion that it would facilitate the 
transaction of business at the Institute if the 
“ Assistant Secretary” were to be appointed 
“Secretary,” and made directly responsible to 
the council instead of to the hon. secretaries. 
He explained that in the event of such an 
arrangement being sanctioned, one hon. secretary 
alone would remain in office, inasmuch as under 
the charter there could be but two “ secretaries’ 
to the Institute; and he proposed that the hon. 

should then be charged with the daties 
of fe 


correspondence. 7 
After some discussion on this subject, it ws 
moved by Mr. F. Marrable, and seconded by 
Mr. C. H. Cooke _— 

“« That there be two secretaries of the Institute elected 
mony :—oné of whom shall be paid such salary 48 the 
Couneil may from time to time determine, and that the 
ane Ath gg be omitted from Section VIII. of the 

ye- ” 

In order to ingure fall discuasion on this pro- 
posal, the meeting was adjourned until Monday 
next, the 13th of March. 

In consequence of this discussion, Professor 
Donaldson has addressed the following letter to 
the President :— 

“Sth March, 1871. 


Mn. Pexsrpxwt,—The proposition which you have for- 
mally submitted to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, that the t Assistant 4 
raised to the of cbief (not Cece a 
member of the Council, and should have sole contr 
and management, under the Council, 
ms gy 60 that, in effect also, 
would 
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as benceary socectany, Sas te“Geitins to be: put tn eusks at length, on the 19th of Jaly, 1869, the last stone| A Commandership of St. Michael and St. 
I therefore place my wnvecervedl in your | Of the tower was laid by Sir Frederick Arrow, George, or a Companionship of the Bath, has 
hands, anf 13 must request my name be the deputy-master of the Trinity. been recommended by the Commander-in-Chief 
i barged dont The exact height of the tower is 116 ft. 4} in.|to be conferred upon the engineer of the 
Sheen atch cod what Chey mat einen thewishes | Tt diameter, at the base, is 41 ft. 8 in. It is| dock, Mr. Andrews. 
interests of the body. I beg t {0 conader this ae only built ae each face stone dove- 
one more as me, tailed horizontally and vertically and secured 
affection a ee an bamble inetsem nat ution in whose | strong bolts of yellow metal 7 The not 
success I have devoted the most earnest services and | W88 prepared at Penzance, and conveyed to the OPENING OF BRITISH SCHOOLS, 
a viet ang, ethos Sjecher dustvGt sound thes the) een, seen bY manne @f © cieamer; and, tn CHESTER. 
consciousness of having served the vay the latter portion of the time, the blocks were| we buildings intended as British Schools in 
eg ag oN lifted into their position by a steam winch—| Windmi ae 
’ bably the feet Windmill-lane, Ch , have been opened by the 
yg Sng, i oes “  fove see ery ery ahr vn ert Marquis of Westminster. The committee pur- 
As the discussion which led to this letter took | is fixed on the lantern gallery. J et mvadindtrenhn mee Hewdeagh ae, 


place at a meeting rot open to the public, we 
should have considered ourselves bound to avoid 
reference to it, had we not received, at the last 
moment, official particulars, as well as letters 
from at least half a dozen quarters. We have 
but time for a very few words. On the question 
of a dominant paid » in lieu of the 
honorary secretaries, hitherto, and, on the 
whole, with good effect, ruling under the 
council, there are two opinions, and much may 
be said on both sides; but as concerns the 
necessity for avo’ the faintest of 
a slight to Professor dson, the founder and 
for long years the mainstay of the Institute, 
there can be only one feeling t t the 
association. It would be a discredit and a 
damage if he were allowed to withdraw himself 
in anger from the body, and we earnestly trust 
that an arrangement will be come to on Monday 
to prevent, at any cost, such a disastrous oc- 
currence, 








THE WORLD IN THE CEILING. 


THe rounded house in the Strand, at the 
corner of the turning leading to Trafaigar- 
square, has its room crowned with a small 
dome, and this, Mr. Chas. Bowles, one of the firm 
of American bankers occupying the house, has 
caused to be painted with a map of the northern 
half of the world. It is exceedingly well and 
clearly done, and fall of suggestion to those who 
view it with the mind. Little golden spots 
mark out the cities and towns ; the railways, the 
telegraphs through land and sea are plainly seen, 
and the degrees of latitade and longitude are 
shown. The causes which have tended to raise 
towns and countries to importance, the enormous 
extent of the Russian empire, the importance of 
the Suez Canal, the extraordinary railroad 
recently completed across America, are a few 
amongst the points that are at once conveyed to 
the mind of the observer. The value of a silent 
teacher like this in a great school would be 
immense, and the idea might usefully be carried 
out further. Why should not the walls of 
educational establishments be decorated, as we 
have before now suggested, with instructive 
diagrams, enlarged maps of countries, state- 
ments of leading facts in history, outlines of 
sciences, historical dates,—in fact, mind excitants 
of all sorts? Anyhow, Mr. Bowles has turned 
his _— into what Byron calls the skull, a 
“‘dome of thought.” 








THE WOLF ROCK LIGHTHOUSE. 


Mr. Doveras, the engineer of the Trinity 
House, recently gave an account of the erection 
of the latest of our lighthouses, constructed by 
the of the Trinity House on the 
Wolf,—ad rugged porphyry rock, about 
nine miles south-west of the Land’s End, exposed 
to the full force of the Atlantic, and overflowed 


by‘the sea at high water. The Cornish T h 
gives a report of the lecture, from which we quote. 
ince the year 1795, several iron 


The lantern itself was constructed by Messrs. 
Hodge, of Millwall, and in its constraction Mr. 
Douglas was very much assisted by the advice 
and assistance of Professor Faraday, the scientific 
adviser of the Trinity House, and his successor, 
Professor . The optical apparatus was 
designed by Mr. James T. Chance, and the plate 
glazing was supplied by the Messrs. Chance. 
The light, exhibiting alternate flashes of red and 
white at half minute intervals, is of a purely 
distinctive character, being a dioptric light of 
the first order; the arrangement being adopted 
after experimental observations by Professor 
Tyndall and Mr. James Douglas. The illumi- 
nating power of each beam is estimated at 31,500 
English candles, or units, of light. 

On the first day of the new year, 1870, the 
light was first exhibited. 

The average number of persons employed in 

this work, at one time, was about seventy; and 
no instance of loss of life or limb occurred to 
those . The total cost of the erection 
was 62,7261. The tower was erected in 809} 
hours (only 101 working days of eight hours 
each). 266 landings were made in seven years. 
It contains seven rooms, adapted for living, 
sleeping, stores, and apparatus. 
Since the completion of this lighthouse, no 
shipwreck has occurred on the shores of Mount’s 
Bay, or in the vicinity of the much-dreaded 
Land’s End. 








OPENING OF THE SOMERSET DOCK, 
MALTA. 


On the 16th of February the great naval dock 
just constructed at Malta was opened ; the last 
stone being laid by the Bishop of Gibraltar, 
“under the directions of the Hon. Barbara 
Yelverton,” a daughter of Admiral Yelverton, 
the Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, 
who declared the dock to be opened. This is 
said to be the largest naval dock in the world. 
The following comparative dimensions show the 
greatly intreased accommodation afforded to the 





navy by the Somerset Dock :— 
Somerset Dock, Old Dock. 
oan pb entrance and on floor... A. Scene = ft. 
th between copings ............ 108 s+ ‘ 
on floor 2. ae 301 
Width of entrance DP. Singin 73 





22 ft. increased width, 120 ft. increased length, 
and 7 ft. greater width of entrance. In respect 
of cost, the Somerset Dock is compared favour- 
ably with the old dock. The cost of the latter 
was 60,0001, and it was afterwards lengthened 
at an additional cost of 90,0001. This gives a 
total of 150,0001., which is about the same as 
the Somerset Dock, excluding the extra work in 
clearing the rock overlying the site and the 
wharfs adjoining thereto, which did not occur at 


considerably in consequence of the great expense 
incurred in making the entrance to it, which is 
equal to a dock in itself of 270 ft. in length, 
83 ft. wide, and 34 ft.deep. No such additional 
work was necessary in forming the old dock, as 
it was merely an extension of the creek. 

The dock is situated under St. Michael’s 
Bastion, in convenient proximity to the fleet, on 
the one hand, and the Government docks and 
workshops on the other. This location of the 

selected by ite projector, Lieut.-Colonel 
C.B., Director of Admiralty Works. 
works were commenced, it 





though the price (3201.) was comparatively high, 
proximity to Newtown was of importance. The 
designs of Mr. Lockwood, of Chester, architect, 
were approved, and a contract being entered 
into with Mr. Ray, of Nantwich, the work was 
begun towards the close of last summer. The 
builder’s contract was 1,1601.; but, adding the 
cost. ef the land and other expenses, the total 
outlay will be about 1,7001. Accommodation is 
afforded for some 500 children,—that is to say, 
250 boys, 150 girls, and 100 infants; the latter 
department being new. 

The building is Gothic in style, the material 
being brick, with ornamental dressing. It con- 
sists of two stories, each 14 ft. in height; the 
entire height from the ground line to the ridge 
being 38 ft. The boys’ schoolroom is on the 
upper floor: the girls’ and the infants’ on the 
lower. The former is 78 ft. long by 18 ft. wide, 
exclasive of a lateral wing projecting over the 
infant school, which forms a material addition ; 
the whole affording accommodation for the 
number of children named. The girls’ school- 
room on the ground floor is 59 ft. by 18 ft., a 
wing at the northern end providing a convenient 
class-room here, as with the boys’ in the story 
above. The walls are lined internally with 
glazed tiles to a height of 5 ft. throughout the 
building, making impossible either the rubbing 
off of whitewash or the spoiling of woodwork. 
The fabric stands upon an area of about a quarter 
of an acre, so that ample playgrounds are secured 
for the children. 








ROAD STEAMERS. 


NotwitHstanpDiIne the stupid restrictions on 
the running of steam carri on roads, such as 
walking with a red flag in front of them, they 
are making progress. The recent severe frosts 
have put these steamers, which have lately 

to rise in public opinion, to a severe test. 
Happily, it is said, they have gone through it 
successfully. Mr. White, of Ketock’s Mill, near 
Aberdeen, worked his road-steamer regularly 
throughout the frost. It rans between the mills 
and the torn, a distance of three miles, part of 
which has a rising gradient of lin 10. Up this 
steep incline the road-steamer bravely drew a 
load of seven tons, though the road was covered 
with solid ice. The wheels of these steamers 
are covered with india-rubber tires, and as 
india-rabber does not slip on ice, the steel 
guards are removed, and the engines do not 
slip. The question is a very important one as 
regards the practical value of the steamers, as 
they can now be used for regular traffic in very 
cold countries, such as Russia and Canada, 
where sledging is commonly employed. The 
india-rubber tires run over almost any kind of 
surface, and can consequently, it is believed, be 
used on the dry hot sands of India as well as on 
frozen roads. 

Thompson’s road-steamers are about to be 
brought into use in India. Itis intended to ran 
them between two stations in the Punjab, viz., 
Rawal Pinde and Jhelum, 68} miles apart. 
The boiler is on the vertical principle, by which 
means a nearly uniform water level is main- 
tained when either ascents or descents are being 
made, a thing in iteelf of great importance. 
The india-rubber tires are about 4} in. thick, 
and flatten with the weight of the engine, thus 
giving great adhesion and elasticity on bad roads. 
The rans on three wheels only, and in this 
way a small wheel base genres and _— 
facility given for steerage. his train will, on 
ane occasions, consist of one, and on extra- 
ordinary occasions of two, omnibuses, and will 
run the distance in seven hours, inclusive of all 
stoppages. One omnibus will carry 20 first, 20 
second, and 20 third class passengers, with 
50 owt. of mails and luggage, which will be 
sufficient for every-day trafiic. The steamers 





are well known in the streets of Ediebargh. 
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WHARFEDALE WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION, 


On the 3rd inst. a special meeting of the 
guardians of the Wharfedale Poor Law Union 
was held at Otley, for the purpose of selecting 
a design for the new workhouse, out of twenty 
which had been furnished. The Chairman (Mr. 
Thomas Denison) presided. The report of the 
Building Committee was read, in which the 
plans bearing the mottoes “ Alpha,” in black, 
and “‘ Economy,” in blue, were recommended for 
the firat and second premiums respectively. It 
was moved and seconded that the report should 
be adopted. A good deal of discussion ensued, 
and various amendments were submitted. Ulti- 
mately, however, the original motion was carried. 
The mottoes of the various designs were then 
opened, and it was found that the designs 
bearing the motto ‘‘ Alpha,” in black, had been 
sent in by Mesers. C. 8. & A.J. Nelson, of Leeds, 
to whom the first premium, of 501., was awarded ; 
Mr. C. E. Taylor, of the firm of Taylor & 
Garthwaite, of Bradford, the author of the 
designs bearing the motto “ Economy,” in blue, 
being entitled to the second premium, of 251. 
The following is the list of competitors :—Mr. 
E. W. Stephens, London; Messrs. Hope & Jar- 
dine, Bradford; Mr. J. W. Morris, London; 
Messrs. Webbe & Wheeler, London; Mr. John 
F. Cobb, Newport; Mr. John Walker, London ; 
Mr. R. K. Blessbrey, Middlesbrough; Messrs. 
Robinson & Marshall, Bradford; Mr. T. Ambler, 
Leeds; Mr. Alex. Stenning, London; Mr. W. 
Hill, Leeds; Mr. Jas. Fisher, Birkenhead ; 
Mr. Chas. Fowler, Leeds; Mr. R. B. Dixon, 
Darlington ; Mr. Thomas Clark, Bradford and 
Yeadon. Two of the designs, bearing the 
mottoes “ Wharfe” and “ Utility,” had not the 
names of their authors attached to them. 








MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS COMPETITION, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


WE learn that twenty-eight designs have been 
delivered, in competition for the Corporate 
Offices, proposed to be erected in Birmingham. 
Many of these are from architects in London. 
Amongst the Birmingham architects who have 
sent in designs are Messrs. Yeoville Thomason, 
2g & Corser, Naden, Holmes, Osborn, and 








THE SANITARY INQUIRY AT LIVERPOOL. 


THE two commissioners appointed by Mr. 
Huxley, as president of the British Association, 
namely, Professor Parkes, F.R.S., and Dr. San- 
derson, have gone to Liverpool on the subject of 
the inquiry, At a meeting with various 
Officials, including the Mayor and Dr. Trench, 
at the invitation of the local Health Com. 
mittee, Dr. Taylor, chairman of the com- 
mittee, addressed the Commissioners, and Pro- 
fessor Parkes said that the points which had 
been brought before their notice would be fally 
inquired into. What they purposed doing in the 
first instance was to select the most unhealthy 
parts of the town and enter into a very minute 
investigation of all matters relating to it. * Sab- 
rh aprcomd they would go into other portions of 


© town; so that they would commence in a! 


practical way, and would afterwards seek for 
evidence, if it was thought desirable that such 
gon gs “sage 

_ Dr. Taylor perfectly acquiesced in the course 
indicated, and added that the commissioners 
would be glad to receive information from any 
member of the Council, from other public bodies, 
and from the public generally, 








COMPLETION OF STANDEDGE TUNNEL. 


Ta tunnel through the Standedge Hills, sepa- 
rating Marsden on the Yorkshire side from Diggle 
on the Lancashire side, has been completed and 
opened for regular traffic. Three tunnels pass 
through this range of hills at Standedge, one a 
canal tunnel and the other two for the purpose 
of railway travelling. The first-named tunnel 
was commenced in 1794, and completed in 1811. 
It cost 123,8031., and it is three miles and 171 
yards long. During its progress there was 
serious loss of life in carrying out the under- 
taking. Mr. T. Nicholsop, who made the Wood- 
head tannel, was also the contractor for the firat 
of the Standedge railway tunnels. It is longer 
than the Woodhead tunnel by about forty yards, 
being three miles and sixty yards long. Com. 
menced in 1845, it was completed in 1848, It 


cost 171,0081. ; the approaches, 30,605/., making 
a total cost of 201,608i., and the largest number 
of men employed on the undertaking was 1,953. 
Nine fatal accidents occurred in ite constraction. 
Messrs. Thos. Nelson & Sons, of Carlile, ‘were 
the contractors for the second or new railway 
tunnel. The work was commenced in April, 
1868, and completed in October, 1870. Its exact 
length is 5,435 yards, or one yard less than the 
tunnel running parallel; but the actual length 
constructed by Messrs. Nelson is 5,297 yards, 
the difference arising from a short piece at each 
end having been made when the first railway 
was executed. The above length is lined with 
red bricks, faced with blue Staffordshire bricks ; 
the height of the tunnel inside the brickwork is 
20 ft., and the width 15 ft. The total quantity 
of brickwork built is 52,156 cubic yards, the total 
number of bricks used being 16,831,149, equal in 
weight to 68,000 tons. 6,271 tons of coal, 472 
tons of coke, 2,421 tons of lime; 140 tons of 
cement, 1,744 casks of powder (equal to 174,400 
Ib.), 35,853 fasees (in coils 25 ft. each, equal to 
170 miles), 8,745 dozen Ib. of candles (equal to 
104,940 Ib.), 6,416 gallons of oil, and vast 
quantities of timber, were used in the construc- 
tion of the new tunnel. The débris was con- 
veyed away by means of tramways, which ran 
through passages under the old railway, and was 
tipped into boats on the canal. Of these tram; 
ways there were twenty-one, but only sixteen 
were used at one time. Twenty-five boats and 
four steamboats were constantly in use in “ lead- 
ing” off the débris. Only one life has been lost 
in the time the tunnel has occupied in making, 
though accidents of a less serious nature have 
been frequent. The whole work has cost over 
120,0001., and has been pronounced satisfactory. 








LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
BY MR, EDWARD M. BARRY, R.A, 


My first appearance here as a lecturer is to 
me a matter of anxiety and regret; anxiety from 
my conscigus inability to do justice to the great 
topic of our art, and unfeigned regret for the 
reasons which have prevented you from hearing 
it treated, in his usual masterly style, by our 
Professor of Architecture. All will, I am sure, 
agree in expressing a sincere hope that, after a 








| short abstention from his most pressing cares, 


we may have the pleasure of again welcoming 
Mr, Scott in this place, in restored health and 
vigour. I may, perhaps, before entering on the 
subject of my lecture, bespeak your indulgence 
for myself, suddenly called on to address you, 
without time or opportunity for special prepara- 
tion. It is also one of the difficulties of the 
lecturer, himself an architect, to feel only too 
acutely the inferiority of his practice to the 
ideal on which it is his duty to insist. More- 
over, an intrusion into a regular course is in 
itself a difficulty. Sincerely trusting that such 
intrusion is but temporary, [ shall only ask your 
attention to-night to some general principles 
which affect our art, and indeed the art-kuow- 
ledge of the country, and shall then briefly 
touch on some of those essential qualities in 
architectare which appear to merit the special 
consideration, as weil of those who love as of 
those who practise it. If, in so doing, I may 
appear to travel somewhat beyond the region of 
architecture, pure and simple, it will be from a 
conviction akin to that of the physician who 
looks to the general health of an individual 
before dwelling on partial disordera. By taking 
this course, my lecture will inevitably assume 
an introductory character, but I trust I shall 
thereby avoid the risk of interference with any 
points of detail which the Professor might here- 
after desire to treat in a more connected manner, 
or with a view to the development of any com- 
plete theory of art. I shall thus endeavour to 
leave the stage free for that resumption of his 
teaching at which we should all rejoice. 

_ {t is, indeed, very that in the prac- 
tice of our art, the main guiding principles 
should be well understood. Without a clear 
perception of them, there is ever, and perhaps 
especially now, a risk of drifting into an archi- 








tectural chaos. I shall, therefore, ask you to- 
| night to consider the present position of archi- 
tecture, and the reasons of that position. The 
true principles, which have ruled the past, and 
| on which progress must be based in the fature, 
| will then claim our attention. 
| and life short, this is pre-eminently the case 
| with architecture. It is scarcely possible to 
| fathom all its depths. It has always instruction 
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she must remember her dignity as a living 
and must not be content with the trappi 

shibboleths of the dead. Other branches of art 
may be finite, but not so architecture. If it be 
in one sense fettered by the material conditions 
which are essential to its realisation, it may 
see in them, on the other hand, a boundless 
scope for infinite advance and improvement; 
only it must know in what direction to look. 
Allied to science, ever advancing, ever learning, 
there can be no reason why our art should not 
share and illustrate its glories. It may be that 
its fature triamphs may differ in kind from its 
past glories, but there can be no reason why 
they should be less conspicuous. It has ever been 
the special privilege of architecture to illustrate 
itsownepoch. The tombs and temples of Assyria 
and Egypt are eloquent of those who built them, 
in the same degree as are the temples of Greece, 
the monuments of Rome, and the cathedrals of 
Mediaval times. Nothing can be more touching 
than the intensely human desire for permanence 
which seems to pervade these works. The 
builders of the Tower of Babel did but illustrate 
man’s craving for something that might remain, 
—a passive rebellion against the dread fiat, 
“Thou shalt surely die.” And so in all ages 
architecture has been the central point of those 
associations which have tended to elevate the 
mind from the sordid cares of the moment, and fix 
it on the glories of the past and on the hopes 
of the future. A natural conservatism has 
therefore been the product of the love for our 
art, and in no day has this been more evidently 
displayed than in our own times. Indeed, it may 
be feared that with us its influence has not been 
wholly for the advantage of art. The world is 
only at the beginning of its edacation, and each 
day adds to the sum of its knowledge. To explore 
the secrets of science and natural philosophy, to 
apply the discoveries of the closet to the comfort 
and well-being of millions, are now the noble 
duties of the best among us. By the invention 
‘of printing, the human child (if I may use the 
metaphor) learnt to speak. By the discovery of 
the steam-engine it began to move. Electricity 
has taught it to concentrate its energies and to 
use its powers, and seems to indicate a bound- 
less extent of future acquisitions and progress. 
Shall architecture lag behindhand ? It has never 
done sobefore. Each age has told its own story 
in stone. The feelings of every epoch have 
found in it their appropriate expression, and 
loyalty to his art will not permit the artist to 
despond for the fatare. If, indeed, he allow 
himself anxiety on the subject, it can only be 
from perceiving on the one hand something of a 
tendency amongst architects to regard arche- 
ology as architecture, and on the other a dis- 
position on the part of the public to deny to art 
its rightfal place in the economy of things, and 
to reject its claims as a noble and elevating 
instructor of the people. I have just said that 
every age has told its own story, but this state- 
ment must be limited in its application. In 
modern times architecture has even seemed to 
renounce its claims to originality, and to be con- 
tent with the subordinate position of an imitator. 
It has resulted from this that works are too 
often valued for their technical correctness a8 
copies rather than for the qualities of art which 
they display. Architecture has been hastily 
assumed to be incompatible with utility, and we 
have been to be content with ite dry 
bones. It must, however, never be forgotten 
that architecture, a fine art, is also & 
useful art, in a manner distinct from ite sisters 
of painting and scalpture. It is subject to con- 
ditions from which they are exempt. It falfils 
usefal functions, of which they have no know- 
ledge. As a fine art, it is never complete 
without their aid, but it also depends for its perfect 
success on its more or less skilful adaptation 
to useful ends. Hence it follows that an archi- 
tect must study convenience, and must be guided 
by commen sense, if he is to produce really suc 
cessfal work. If he practises his art in defiance 
common sense, failare will result as surely as 
from any negation of the higher qualities of art. 
This may seem the assertion of a truism, but in 
reality common sense is not common, and its 
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legitimate inflaence in architecture is too often 
overlooked. Thus, in an age which revels in 
the facilities*given by the employment of iron 
for covering large spaces, we frequently see the 
timid; constructions of bygone days copied 
even to the smallest details, and the province 
of improved construction abandoned to the 
civil engineer. Interiors where the powers 
ef seeing and hearing are all important are 
encumbered with useless columns, for the sake 
of supposed architectural effect. Houses are 
built like castles, and light and air denied to 
their inmates. All this is degrading to the 
character of true art; and, speaking to its 
younger practitioners, I may perhaps venture to 
ask them to consider if the prevalence of such 
ideas among architects may not account for 
much of the general apathy and ignorance about 
architecture of which there is so much reason to 
complain. For we are often told that our art 
does not at present command the respect 
and sympathy which are its dae. There is 
probably no civilised country where art and ite 
professors receive less of public honours and 
rewards than our own. Men of high cultivation, 
who would shrink from avowals of ignorance of 
science or history, think it no shame to know 
nothing about art. Indeed, even those who from 
circumstances might seem bound “to affect a 
virtue if they have it not,” sometimes appear to 
take a special pride in showing their low estimate 
of its civilising inflaence. It is scarcely possible 
that in the capital of any other cultivated nation 
the exclusion of art from a public building could 
be made a matter of public congratulation. 
There was a time when our leading men thought 
otherwise, and used far different language; and 
it is to be hoped that in art, as in other matters, 
means may even yet be found to “ educate our 
masters.” In a really art-loving community a 
different state of things would be demanded, and 
ignorance would, at least, be unable to, boas 
iteelf. I have already referred to some of the 
causes which may have served to bring about 
low ideas of our art, as far as they relate to the 
action of architects themselves. But, in trath, 
these are merged in the greater question of 
education. Architecture is now a profession, and 
on its fruits its professors must live. This cir- 
cumstance has an important effect, and may 
render the production of masterpieces of 
art difficuls and uncertain. One result it 
certainly has, namely, to leave to the archi- 
tect a diminished responsibility and freedom of 
action. A true artist will, of course, assert his 
legitimate inflaence, but in the practice of a 
practical art like architecture, the views and 
tastes of the public must be considered, There 
is, consequently, too often 4 fashion in architec- 
ture. Now a fashion is not in itself a necessarily 
bad thing. We have already seen that bygone 
ages have left their marks in the world’s history 
by building after the fashion of theirday. We 
know, when we see the sculptures and hiero- 
glyphics of the tians, that if we can 
decipher them we shall be admitted into their 
secrets, public, social, and domestic. In other 
words, we shall know the fashioa of their time 
from the records they have left of it. It wasthe 
same with all times when architecture was a 
living art. The fashion, therefore, which is to 
be deprecated is something different from this. 
It is the fashion of copying, the fashion of 
arbitrarily selecting a certain form of bygone 
art for deliberate and servile imitation. Itis the 
return to obsolete modes of constructions for 
reasons apart from their intrinsic goodness, a 
deliberate preference for something less than 
perfection. Now on these pointa it is not 
fair to wholly blame the architects. They 
cannot exercise their art without the public, 
and if the public wish to be deceived by sem- 
blances of art, it will be so deceived, There 
are, of course, degrees in such compliance, 
and the real artist will at any sacrifice 
decline to wholly prostitute his talents. In so 
doing he must, however, be prepared to stand 
aside in empty protest, and see the practice of 
the art he loves so well pass into other hands, 
Doubtless there is much in the state of modern 
architecture for which the architect must take 
his share of responsibility ; but the first necessity 
for the revival and possibly the eclipse of for- 
mer glories is the formation of a healthy tone of 
critical appreciation of his work; in a word, the 
diffusion of art-education. The circumstances of 
our day appear to be specially favourable to this 
prem 5 ae time when the pence sar iy Rd 
education been solemnly recogni the 
State. Kaomieige is power, and the tree polloy 
of a community is to seoure their connexion. If 







































no other sign of the world’s progress were 
evident we should find it in the increasingly-ad- 
mitted obligation to procure for the masses that 
_ which they cannot obtain for themselves. Where 
in Egypt, Greece, or Rome are to be found the 
hospitals and schools which are the sign of this 
now-confessed public duty ? Costly and magni- 
ficent buildings were there, devoted to the super- 
stition, the cruelties, the vice of the times ; none 
for the relief and elevation of suffering hu- 
manity. There is mach in the experience of the 
day to jar rudely on our ideas of progress 
as affecting human happiness. War, terrible 
and dread, among civilised nations, must seem 
to the watching heathen world a strange com- 
on the old saying, “See how these 
Christians love one another.” The curse of 
pauperism at our doors ought to cause us anxiety 
and miegiving. A thousand social sores call for 
remedy, and bid the philanthropist-reformer 
give no trace to the opposing powers of evil. 
Bat in spite of the urgent calls for improvement 
around us, it may be claimed for the present age 
that in none has there existed a more real desire 
to improve, in none has the principal raison 
@’étre of government been so readily admitted 
to be the maximum happiness of the greatest 
namber. We may therefore look forward with 
confidence to sure, if slow, amelioration, to be 
obtained by the spread of real and thorough 
education, And from this place I may perhaps|I cannot but look forward somewhat hopefully 
be allowed to say that no education can be real | to the fature, considering the changes made and 
and thorough from which the joys of art, with all | in as to the distribution of power in 
their elevating and civilising influences, are ex- | the State. How far such changes are valuable 
cluded. Oan it be doubted that in Greece every | politically is not to be discussed here, but in the 
man, from the noble to the peasant, entered, | interests of art they may have a considerable 
more or less into the triamphs of art, which were | and possibly an advantageous effect. To interest 
to them as household words, and were so con- | the people in the national collections, no means 
spicuously displayed that each man might /can be surer than to give them a sense of pro- 
feel a sense of property in them? May|perty in them. Many of us have doubtless 
the day come in our own country when | been strack by the advances made in our pro- 
the toiling masses may assert their right to insist | vincial towos where the inhabitants are masters 
on such an employment of the public resources | of their own affairs in a manner which isa denied 
as may provide, on a worthy scale, museums, | to dwellers in this overgrown metropolis. It is 
pictures, sculptures, and other works of art for | true that paternal government is now discredited, 
the instraction and delight of a great and art-|and men govern for themselves and by them- 
loving people. It will be unfortunate for all if | selves; but without the action of Government 
our boasted edacation is to stop short. Kuow- | any national recognition of art is impossible, and 
ledge without education may, in that case, prove | the purchase of pictures and sculpture, and 
a curse. The imagination, the love of beaaty,| the erection of fine public buildings, form a 
the desire to gratify the senses, will exist whether | proper subject of national concern. It is im- 
they are cared for or no. Shall they be relegated | possible to repress a feeling of disappoint- 
to the debasing influences of excess and de-|ment when we compare our poor and ansa- 
bauchery, or shall art be called in to instruct, to| tisfactory art buildings with the splendid 
refine, to delight, to co-operate with religion in | stractures erected by foreign nations for similar 
bringing out the God-like part of our poor | objects, but with far less means and oppor- 
human natare? It is very satisfactory to find tunities than we possess ; and there can be little 
that a recognition of this principle has at length | doubt that the real opinion of an instructed 
been made by our two great Universities of | public would soon be clear on such points if it 
Oxford and Cambridge. By the maunificence of | could be heard amidst the noise of its self-elected 
an individual, chairs have been founded for the| exponents. In this country economy will, it is 
instruction of the students in the history, theory, | to be hoped, be always considered ; nevertheless, 
and practice of the fine arts. Looking to the | the greatest crimes have often been committed 
advantages of diffusing a knowledge and love of | in the name of the greatest virtues. There can 
such matters among the classes that frequent | be no true economy in starving all that relates 
the Universities, the importance of this onward | to the artistic progress of a nation, while mil- 
step can hardly be overrated; and it may | lions are readily expended for purposes of human 
perhaps be allowed to me to express my special | slaughter. These considerations affect in a 
satisfaction that one of these important posts is | special way the branch of art now under our 
filled by a brother architect, of whose eminent consideration, for it is one of the chief difficulties 
qualification for his labour of love there can be of architecture that it depends on others to 
but one opinion, Coming nearer home, aj allow it even to exist. This difficulty is shared 
word of reference may be permitted to the| toa certain degree by scalpture. The drawing 
steps recently adopted by this Academy to|of a building rarely if ever can convey a true 
spread the instruction they bave ever been | idea of its architectural effect, and before the 
ready to afford, and to assist the steps of the | building can exist a large expenditare must bs 
art-student in his arduous path. Additional| incurred. The great architectural monuments 
teachers have been appointed in each of the| which remain to us were public buildings 
three branches of art, whose province will be to | erected on a scale of grandeur and expense 
instruct their pupils in fandamentary principles, | beyond the reach of individuals. Architecture 
and so prepare them for that higher instruction | must, therefore, always be more or less de- 
which individual members of this body have at pendent on the growth of a healthy and 
all times cheerfully given in a spirit of self- enlightened public spirit, removed as far from 
sacrifice which is perhaps hardly known as it | meanness as from extravagance.* 
should be, but of which one who, like myself, has 
bom pe Seana re stg pn 
spectator, be permitted to express his apprecia- 
tion. Other art bodies have not been backward, 
and the Royal Institute of British Architects 
has framed and carried out a scheme of examina- 


It is to be hoped that nothing may be spared to 
maintain and farther such efforts to aid and guide 
the art knowledge of the country. Any direct 
teachingcan of necessity reach butasmall number. 
The art-education of the masses must be chiefly 
the education of the eye. I will not subscribe to 
the belief in the natural inferiority in art 
matters of the English artizan, at least uotil he 
has bad a fair trial. How few and scanty are 
his opportunities as compared with his more 
favoured foreign brethren! A climates un- 
favourable to oat-door enjoyment,—a system of 
Government which has millions for every pur- 
pose but art,—a policy which shuts in his face 
our public galleries on the only day when he can 
visit them,—these are some of his hindrances in 
the cultivation of histaste. It is idle to suppose 
that after a hard day’s toil his mind can be in a 
state to study and enjoy the arts. It should be 
the duty of those who still believe in these 
purifying and ennobling influences to smooth 
these difficulties, and under proper regulations to 
throw open the means of self-instraction at such 
times as may render such instruction practicable. 
Then, and not till then, shall we find artistic 
cultare spread and increase. Consideration for 
art will find a tardy recognition in the national 
councils, and the end may be looked for of that 
boastful ignoring of ite claims which, sublime 
in ignorance, is ignorant and not ashamed. 








THE ACTION OF COLD ON IRON, 


A piscussion has been going on as to the 
action of cold om the strength of iron. Every 
: prehensi moment | One knows, we dare say, that the breaking of 
oe he iso oe ane eee upon it, | @xles on railways is oftener heard of in winter 
The increasing number of periodical exhibitions | #24 in frost than at other times. Nevertheless, 
is also to be noticed, and the opportunities for ene men of og ga _ —— 
, 1 ao}. | that frost does not render iron more brittle than 

art culture afforded by the museums and col The discussion of the subject, 


ections and schools at Kensington are matters | 4¢ other times. c 
of much congratulation. The vast numbers that | ®t the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 


sa i the best witnesses of | Society, and the apparent undecisiveness of the 
rh Oe ee oideeds ii chien oes experiments for ascertaining the effects of cold 
people avail themselves of opportunities when 





* To be continued, 





they are offered with a free and liberal hand, 
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upon iron, recently brought before the society, 
have induced Mr. P. Spence to undertake a 
farther series. He limited himself to ascertaining 
whether the redaction of temperature has any, 
and if so what, effect on cast-iron with regard 
to its powers of resisting transverse strain either 
of weight or pressure. As experiments made 
with iron of special quality are quite worthless 
forall practical purposes, Mr. Spence was carefal 
to obtain such as might be considered as gene- 
rally obtainable in the market. Mr. Spence’s 
experiments are said to prove that “cast-iron, 
having at 70° Fahr. a given power of resistance 
to transverse strain, will, on ite temperature 
being reduced to zero, have that power increased 
by 3 per cent.” At the temperature of 70° Fahr. 
the maximum breaking weight was 4 cwt. 3 qrs. 
26 Ib., and the minimum 2 cwt. 2 qrs. 14 Ib., 
equal to an average of 3 cwt. 3 qrs.6 Ib. At 
zero, the maximum breaking weight was 4 cwt. 
3 qrs. 13 Ib., and the minimum, 2 cwt. 3 qrs. 10 Ib., 
equal to an average of 3 cwt. 3 qrs. 11 lb. The 
difference, therefore, is but 51b., or less than 
12 per cent. increase by the redaction of tempe- 
rature. Adding together, however, the breaking 
weights of the seventy samples tested at 70° 
Fabr., the total is 268 cwt. 3 qrs. 18 Ib., equal 
to an average of 3cwt.3qrs. 10} 1b. The total 
breaking weight of seventy samples tested at 
zero was 276 cwt. 3 qrs., equal to an average of 
3cwt. 3qrs.2231b. The difference thus shown 
is 12} Ib., or about 3 per cent. increase, as 
Mr. Spence states. 


Mr. Brockbank gives the result of a renewed | spoilt by commendation. Last year his subject | 
inquiry in these words :—“ Iron is weaker under was the same animal as before,—a tbagacious- j 


looking 


sudden impact at low temperatures, although 


sphere of art, and No: 827, “The Commander- 
in-Chief inthe Crimea, and Staff: January, 1855,” 
by Sir Noel Paton, is one of these. Oar readers 
who have not seen this work may naturally 


enough; but when we state that the warriors 


may sppear in a different li This 
teaching the horrors of war is more suited 
the pages of a Tomahawk than for a fine-art 
gallery. It is only an uncoloured sketch, how- 
ever, and may be upon as a freak of 
artist, Turning from this to No. 272, Mr. H 


priate action and expression. 
Tromp’s Duel,” by J. B. McDonald, is a subject 
taken from the history of the Dutch Republic. 


Tromp : “ come, sit down beside me. The bravest 
man will set fire to it.” Thescene is graphically 
set forth, but the colour is somewhat muddy and 
opaque. 

Two years ago we noticed favourably a work 
by Mr. Edwin Douglas, a young artist, as ex- 
hibiting promise, in the department of animal 





painting. He either lacks invention or has been 


,—and again we have him 


not materially weakened under tensile strain.” | twice over, with exactly the same accessories, 








EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 


Tue exhibitions of the Scottish Academy pre- 
sent, year after year, much the same aspect: 
the works, certainly, are different, but the ideas 
vary not. Works of a high order are rare; a 
respectable mediocrity prevails, in 
with no inconsiderable admixture of what is far 
from being satisfactory. In technical excellence 
there is a gradual and steady progress, but un- 
accompanied by a like advance in originality 
and expression. Much of the work is honest, and 
does not misrepresent nature, but some of it is 
unreal and, in a sense, mechanical. 

It sometimes happens that an artist, after 
working for years in a i manner upon a 
certain class of subjects, suddenly changes both 
of these. The effort is not unfrequently spas- 
modic ; but occasionally the artist achieves an 
unlooked-for success, and continues to follow the 
new path. Such, we hope, will be the case with 
Mr. R. Herdman. Hitherto his pictures have 
been of the drawing-room sort, pretty and care 
fully elaborated ; but No, 467, “ After the Battle : 
a Scene in Covenanting Times,” is sombre in 
colour, as befits the subject, vigorous in execu- 
tion, and full of pathos. A young Covenanter 
has been brought home mortally wounded. 
He is laid across two chairs, his head propped 
on some loose straw, his wife kneels at his 
side clasping one of his hands, while an 
aged woman,—his mother, we presume,—laves 
his temples with water from a basin held by a 
young girl. There are several other figures 
introduced, all of them with an object, and the 
better to illustrate the incident ; as, for example, 
an old man who has been reading from “ The 
Book,” and, as showing the all-absorbing interest 
of the crisis, the baby in ite cradle is thrust away 
under a table. The mixed expression of suffer- 
ing and fortitude upon the face of the young 
warrior is depicted with great truth and force, 
yet without exaggeration. 

Opposite to this picture,—and its opposite in 
every sense,—is No. 557, “ Wishart i 
against Mariolatry,” 
scene,—a crowd of lay figures, arrayed in the 
costume of the period, attitudinise in a theatrical 
manner, and the colour is that of a crude modern 
stained-glass window. 

As examples of rich colour toned into harmon 
nothing could be much finer than 252, “ Prayer,” 
and 309, “Reflected Light,” by G. Paul Chal- 
mers. The artist has probably attained all he 
has aimed at, and it is no mean attainment ; but 
we look for something more :— 

“The outward form is fair, 
But the inner soul is wanting.”’ 


There are some things beyond the legitimate 


,and painted in the same smooth, soft manner. 
| Mr. R. P. Bell seems disposed to give up de- 
| picting cavaliers, and to turn his attention to 
scenes of every-day life. The change is, we 


| think, in the right direction. No. 490, “ The 
| Lesson,” representing a cottage interior, with an 


old man teaching two girls, is well and carefully 
painted, and the expression of abstraction on 
the face of one of the girls happily rendered. 
serves commendation. The artist is a 
man, and his work, though not free from affecta- 
tion, is better as a work of art than some pro- 
ductions of men of established position. The 
effect of sunshine is particularly well rendered, 
but the manner in which the bride leans her 
head to one side and the bridegroom to the 
other may be natural, but looks queer. 

Scenes upon the sea-coast, introducing groups 
of our fishing population, are now receiving 
deserved attention. Mr. rt took the 
lead in this line, and still holds the foremost 
place. He exhibits No. 327, “ Adrift,” which 
appeared at the last Royal Academy; he has 
since bestowed more labour upon it, and added 
greatly to the effect. Mr. Vallance continues in 
the even tenor of his way upon the same class 





improving. It is in landscape-painting that the 
Scottish school appears to greatest advantage, 
and a class of young men are arising who bid 
prea rr ac? oeren In feeling and 
sentiment Sir George has no rival, but 
his subjects lack variety of expression. No. 355, 
“ Inverarnan,” is a characteristic example ; “all 
around is still and calm, as if nature were 
asleep.” Mr. Sam paints nature in all 
her moods, and if his works are not pervaded by 
the sentiment of the President, they possess a 
truthfulness and force of expression which are 
more lively and impressive. No. 152, “ Iona,” 


kings on a day in “ the bright, brief summer of 
the Western Isles,” when not a cloud flits across 
the sky. A tall runic cross stands boldly cut in 
the foreground, a roadway leads to the hoary 
ruins, and behind is a range of low hills. HE 

feature is clear and distinct, and yet the effect 
of distance is wonderful,—a phase of nature 


Douglas. | very difficult to render. 


No. 62, “The Vale of St. John,” is ancther 
fine with of sunshine stream- 
ing through clefts in a bank of clouds, and gild- 
ing the hill sides. 

No. 190, “ Gumping Trout on Gifford Water,” 


J | by W. D. McKay, is a very 


promising produc- 
tion ; the rapidly-flowing brook, with its grasey 
banks and bosky dells, are rendered with great 
care, yet without hardness, i 
effect of being laboured. 

“Purple, orange, and 

glowing West,” on every canvas of Mr. Walter 
Paton’s. Very 
better that he 





remark that the subject’ is commonplace |i 
and steeds are “grizzly skeletons,” the matter |i 
light. 


“This is a barrel of gunpowder,” said Van |i 





Mr. John Dan's “ Country Wedding” (37) de- | pots. 





of subjects, and Mr. Colin Hunter goes on | designed 


shows us the resting-place of the ancient Celtic | i 





mystery. 
We have confined our remarks to a few of the 
works by Scottish artists, our object to 


works Birket 
Foster, Pettie, and others which adorn the 
galleries ; or of those of foreign artiste, of which 








potentate, and fitted up by the St. Pancras Iron- 
work Company, of Old St. Pancras-road, London. 
The stables, built to accommodate 100 horses, 
consist of stalls and loose boxes, ample in size, 
and provided with every requisite for the com- 
fort and safety of the horse ; the divisions being 
formed of wrought-iron posts, ventilating ramps 
or grating, and cills ; i 
comprise enamelled mauger fittings; and 
drainage is effected by trapped 
The window-openings in the sides of the 
stables have galvanized wrought-iron Venetian 
shutters, with movable louvres. These shutters 
are so formed that they can be opened or closed 
bodily, if required, or can remain closed, and 
have the louvres in them adjusted to different 
widths of opening. By these means a greater 
or less quantity of light and air can be admitted 


ceiling. 

The roofa of the stable are entirely of iron. 
The principals consist of rafters, king and queen 
rods, ties, strute, &c., all of forged iron. To 
these principals are fixed the longitudinal wind- 
ties, and the wroaght-iron purlins carrying 
galvanized iron sheeting, forming the 
roof-covering. The whole of this i 
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LONDON STREET “ARCHITECTURE. 
PREMISES, CORNHILL, 

We give in our present namber an illastra- 
tion of the Cornhill front of the premises be- 
longing to Messrs... Henry 8. King & Oo., 
No. 65, Cornhill, which have been quite 
recently completed by Messrs. Wm. Cabitt & 
Co. of Geay’s-inu-road, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Edward 
I’Angon, 

The premises, although they occupy a com- 
paratively narrow frontage upon the street, ex- 
tend back-to a depth of about 80-ft., and have a 
considerable frontage upon the north and east 
sided in White Lion Court, which ig entered by 
a passage-way under the house adjoining No. 65 
Cornhill, to the eastward. The new building is 
divided into two blocks, separated by an area 8 ft. 
wide, lined with glazed tiles, and connected on the 
upper floors by light galleries, the lower part on 
each floor enclosed with white enamelled slate, 
and the upper: part glazed. The whole of the 
windows of the back portion, with the exception 
of the ground-floor, have cast-iron casements 
fixed flash with the outer face of the walls, with 
cast-iron lintels over, The inside reveals of the 
windows are lined with white glazed tiles, and 
the external angles throughoutare rounded. The 
floors and staircases are of teak, 14 in. thick. 
The rolling shutters to the ground-floor windows 
were provided by Messrs. Warren, Hands, & Co. 

The whole of the Cornhill front, with the ex- 
ception of the ground and attic floors, is con- 
structed of terra-cotta, with a backing of brick- 
work in Portland cement. The enriched 
strings under the one-pair, two-pair, and three- 
pair windows, as well as the shafts to the 
windows on the three-pair floor, are of a 
deep red colour; the rest of the work is of 
a warm buff colour, The terra cotta was 
modelled and entirely executed by Messrs. 
Cubitt at their works in Gray’s-inn-road, under 
the direction of the architect. The piers to the 
ground-floor, as well as the architrave over 
the ground-floor, are of Aberdeen granite, 
finely tooled, but not polished. The dormer 
to the attic story is of deal, covered with 
lead. The shop front and the sashes to the 
windows next Cornhill are of mahogany, glazed 
with plate glass. The old house was pulled 
down in June of last year; the rebuilding was 
commenced immediately and was 
completed by the end of the year, Messrs. 
Henry 8. King & Co. having had possession of a 
portion of the building some weeks previously. 
The amount of the contract was 10,3671., ex- 
clasive of painting and ironmongery. 

The old building which has been replaced by 
the present structare presented no feature of 
interest architecturally. It was built probably 
somewhere about the middle of the last centary, 
and at the time of ite demolition was thoroughly 
worn out. In a curious drawing’ of the parish 
of St. Martin Oatwich, and part of the parish of 
St. Peter in Cornhill, dated 1599, preserved at 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, the houses on the north 
side of Cornhill, opposite St. Peter’s Church, are 
very distinctly shown. The house on the site of 
No. 65, as well as those adjoining, appear to have 


been small two-story houses, with rooms in the | opposite 


roof, and gables towards the street. The foun- 
tain, or carfaw, as it was called, from its having 
four faces, at the intersection of Cornhill with 
Bishopsgate-street, is also shown in the drawing, 
and the pipes leading therefrom are indicated, 
apparently with great accuracy. 

This fountain, carfaz, or carrefour, was better 


known as the Standard on Cornhill, from London | many y 


distances having been computed from it. It was 
built in 1585, and was firet used as a water 
standard in connexion with the waterworks at 
London Bridge. It existed until the Great Fire, 
sometimes dry and sometimes overflowing, and 
was frequently ted by the inquest of 
Cornhill Ward as a nuisance as “the carrefour 
and foure spowts.” Jt was not entirely de- 
stroyed by the fire of 1666, and Evelyn notices it 
in his diary as still standing after that catas- 
trophe. It was taken down in 1671. 
Cornhill was just on the edge of the 

of the Great Fire, it having stopped near the 
Standard on Cornhill, The house No. 65, Corn- 
hill, was no doubt consumed. In the year 1765 
another great fire took place, destroying the 
whole of the houses on each side of Bishopsgate- 
street, from Leadenhall-street to Threadneedle- 


street, extending as far as White Lion-court, to | Pp 


the east, and to a depth of seven houses in 
Leadenhall-street, westward, as far as the Ball 
Inn. This fire, like a similar one which destroyed 





peatiete + sete Cornhill and Pall-mall, the 
ly ing in the designation, which 
thenceforward became Henry 8. King & Co. 
One of the first steps of the new firm was the 
eatablishment of branch houses at Bombay and 
Calcutta. Their trade with the East, 
which has shown capabilities of further exten- 
sion since they'established these direct braaches 
in India, determined the firm to substitate the 
present handsome and convenient edifice for the 
old-fashioned and ill-adapted structure formerly 
standing in its place. 


nearly the wholeof the south side of Cornhill, in 
the year 1746, began at a peruke-maker’s. It is 
possible that No. 65, Cornhill, was rebuilt about 
this time; the construction of new buildings in 
the neighbourhood, necessitated by the fire, 
would, no doubt, stimulate the rebuilding of old- 
cahdiehdeneneiecmmeeetiemgten 
i every been 
erected abont this date. me 
The old house in Cornhill is memorable from 
its association with Leigh Hunt, Thackeray, 
Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell, and other eminent 

















































London 
lishers, the authoress of “ Jane Eyre” determined 
as a forlorn to send the MS. of her novel, 
* The Professor,” whichshe afterwardselaborated 
into “ Villette.” ‘It came,” saya Mrs. Gaskell, 
“in a brown paper parcel, to 65, Cornhill... . 
Besides the address to Messrs. Smith, Elder, & 
Co., there were on it those of other publishers, 
to whom the tale had been sent, not obliterated, 
bat simply scored through, so that Mr. Smith at 
once perceived the names of some of the houses 
in the trade to whom the unlucky parcel had 
gone without success.” “The Professor” was 
declined at that time, but emboldened the 
terms in which the refusal was conveyed, the 
MS. of “ Jane Eyre” was submitted to the same 
pablishers in August of the same , and pub- 
lished by them in the ensuing . In the fol- 
lowing year, Charlotte Bronté, accompanied by her 
sister Anne, came up to London, in order to con- 
fate the assertion made by “ Acton and Ellis 
Sore” = " Heighte,” end “ a Pca the Severn, are being removed, and the channel 
of Wildfell Hall,” were one and the same per. | straightened as much as possible. A branch 
son. It was to No. 65, Cornhill, that the two railway from the Great Western Railway is also 
girls made their way, after taking an hour to being constructed, to terminate on the quay of 
walk from the Chapter Coffee-house, Paternoster. | the western harbour, near Prince’s-street Bridge. 
row, and presented themselves to their pub- All these improvements have, no doubt, been 
lishers, who were j t of their person and carried out by those interested in the port of 
sex, and had imagined, as did all the world at | Bristol, in order to enable them to compete with 
that time, that Carrer, Ellis, & Acton Bell were | the new docks now in course of construction at 
unos. the mouth of the river, of which Mr. Brunlees 


From the same premises issued the Cornhill i 
Magazine. “Our Snccilantie being in Cornhill,” | being built in the most substantial manner. 
explains its firat editor, W. M. Thackeray, in a stone is obtained from the excavations on 
letter to a friend forming the preface to the first | the baoks of the river below the suspension- 
number, “ we date and name our magazine from , and appears to be of excellent quality. 
ita place of publication.” Father Prout (F. plan adopted in bedding these stones is 
Mahoney) contributed an inaugural ode on the hat peculiar. The beds are only worked 
occasion, in which he gaily rallies the editor :— the face ; a course of 
There’s corn in Egypt still 
(Pilgrim from Cairo to Cornhill ) ;” 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ata recent meeting of this society Mr. C. H. 
Beloe gave particulars of “A Ramble through 
Bristol.” Speaking of the improvements now 
being made in the Bristol Dooks, the lecturer 

— 

Two new locks are in course of construction, 
one leading from the river into the Camberland 
Basin, and the other from the basin into the 

ing harbour. They are each 350 ft. long 
and 62 ft. wide in the clear, The outer lock is 
most.advantageously situated with regard to the 
direction of the main channel, so that long ships 
can easily enter or depart from the docks; 
whereas, at present, owing to the entrance being 
nearly at right angles to the very narrow river, 
vessels coming out of dock frequently run into 
the. opposite bank before they can be turned 
down the stream. Several of the abrupt corners 
which occur on the river, between the port and 
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and advises him— ae waa Ree Sa ciniied te 
— “as to those H 

: save labour ia stones, which are 

He nein Beek teens em Prove | very hard; but I doubs whether it is a good 

Have so long held their one, as the bricks in the fgce will certainly 

pa rome we ogame mane perish sooner than the hard stone, and in any 

Tell then tutead.. ged apie a nplnten as stone on 

To take their load next street, the Hall of Lead,” stone, I certainly prefer the granite rabble 

walls which have been adopted with so much 


Thackeray himself alludes to the house in the 


first of his “ Roundabout Papers” :—“I had occa- success in the walls of the Liverpool docks, 
sion,” he says “ to pass a week in the autumn in | Which plan, when hard stone has to be used, 
saves more labour than the Bristol fashion. I 


the little old town of Coire or Chur, in the 
Grisons, where lies buried that very ancient 
British king, saint, and martyr, Lucius, who 
founded the church of St. Peter which stands 

ite the house No. 65, Cornhill.” After 


| 


i this system ic the inner lock, the 
are completed; in the outer lock 
it does not appear to have been adopted. The 
copings and hollow quoins are of granite, and 
the gates of timber. These works are being 
execated from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Thomas Howard, C.E. 


enmniaaeal 
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THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS, 


y . 

founded in 1818 by George Smith and Alexander On Febraary 28th, Mr. C. B. Vignoles, F.B.S., 
Elder. fo 1006 Mee Smith died, and Mr. Elder | president, in the chair, the paper read was, “An 
retired from business, leaving the affairs of the | Account of the Basin for the Balance Dock, aud 
firm in the hands of Mr. George Smith, jan. | of the Marine Railways in connexion therewith, 
The increasing business of the house, espe-|at the Austrian Naval Station at Pola, on the 
cially in the departments for Hast India and Adriatic,” by Mr. Hamilton E. Towle, of New 
Colonial Agency and Shipping, rendered it| York. The harbour of Pola, naturally favourable 
necessary to divide the responsibility of con- for the purposes of a naval station, was selected 
ducting it; and in 1853 Mr. Smith was joined by| by a committee of Austrian engineers and 
Mr. Henry 8. King. The business soon ont- officers, as the most suitable that could be chosea 
grew the premises, and advantage was taken | for the extensive arsenal and ards, whioh it 
of the removal of the India Office from| would be necessary to construct w the port of 
Leadenhall to Westminster to occupy a house in | Venice was abandoned. It was situated directly 
Pall-mall for the banking and agency branches, | south of Trieste, on the western coast of the 
aired constant communication with the | peninsula of Istria, south-west of Fiume, and 

Pay and other departments under the Secretary about sixty miles distant trem bate thone. poste. 
of State for India. Venice, on the other side of the Adriatic en 
In 1868 a dissolation of partnership took| was eighty miles distant in north-westerly 


lace. Mr. Smith removed to Waterloo-place, . 
i the book It was at first intended that excavated docks 
SEE gata bse Gena [aha te formed, bn, n commence oi 


ld style of 
anche bee of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s| volcanic and treacherous nature of the ground, 


2, 
5. 
i 


describing the statue of the saint, he remarks,— 
“From what I may call his peculiar position 
with regard to No. 65, Cornhill, I beheld this 
figure of St. Lucius with more interest than I 
should have bestowed upon personages who, 
hierarchically, are, I dare say, his saperiors.” 
The firm of Smith, Elder, & Co., which for 
ears carried on business on this spot, was 
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this idea was found to be impossible of execution. 
A floating dock, basin and railway system were 
therefore decided upon, the dock adopted being 
that known as Gilbert’s Balance Floating Dock. 
The basin and railways were in general prin- 
ciples the same as those constructed at the 
United States’ Navy Yards at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and at Pensacola, Florida. These 
were the first dock basins with railways that had 
been constructed, and were commenced in the 
year 1849. 

The function of a basin fora floating dock was 
to supply a place in which the dock itself might 
be grounded, either with a vessel upon it to 
undergo extensive and prolonged repairs, or to 
enable the vessel to be hauled out of the floating 
dock upon the railways, which latter operation 
was only required in cases where vessels were 
moved from the dock toland above the sea level, 
or the reverse. A basin to fulfil these require- 
ments must be so constructed as to permit the 
dock to be floated into it, and the entrance closed 
by means of gate= or caissons. 

The general dimensions of the basin at Pola, 
determined by the magnitude of the floating 
dock, were as follow :— 


e Ft. Ins. 
Width inside the enclosing walls ........0+0++ - ° 
Depth from the top of the walls to the 

stringers in the floor of the dock ...........5 1 1} 
Depth Sens the level of ordinary high water 

to the top of the stringers ...............000++ 13 0 
Depth from the level of ordinary low water 

to the top of the stringers ........c.ssseesseeee ll 0 


The maximum difference in the hydrostatic head, 
inside and outside the basin, existing during the 
progress of the construction of the basin, was 
20 ft. 


Detailed surveys and sections of the site were 
taken, so as to determine the precise contour of 
the rock, and of the mud overlying it, which 
varied in thickness from 2 ft.to 12 ft. As the 
rock was unfitted for holding, or even for re- 
ceiving sheet piles, except when they happened 
to strike a fissure, it was decided not to use the 
ordinary clay-puddle coffer-dam. 

The materials selected for the walls of the 
basin was Santorin béton, composed of Santorin 
eartb,—a volcanic product from the Greek 
island of Santorino,—and lime paste, in the 
proportion of 7 to 2, forming the hydraulic 
mortar; to this was added 7 parts of broken 
stone, the mixture being made into a conical 
heap and tempered by exposure in the open air 
for from one day to three days, when it was 
ready for use. Of this béton extensive wharfs 
and moles had already been constructed at 
Trieste, Fiume, and Pola; and, as it had been 
found durable and efficient, was moderate in 
cost, and obtainable in any quantity, it was con- 
sidered that no bttter material could be deter- 
mined upon for the walls of the Pola basin. It 
might be mentioned that the largest blocks pre- 
viously made were those at the mole of Fiume, 
which were 25 ft. in vertical depth, 22 ft. wide 
at the top, with a batter of 1 in 4 or 1 in 6, and 
50 ft. long. 

It was believed that, by adopting proper pre- 
cautions, the mud which covered the rock bottom 
would form a suitable foundation for the walls of 
the basin, provided that a water-tight joint 
could be made at the bottom of the wall, for 
there could be no leakage or percolation through 
the béton, so long as it remained uncracked by 
unequal strains or settlements. It was, how- 
ever, assumed that such cracks would occur, and 
that it would be necessary to provide for such a 
contingency. A wall of a plain rectangular 
section was decided vpon, the thickness of 
which was determined with reference to the fact 
that the foundation consisted of greasy mud, 
lying at angles varying from 2° to 10°, which 
would render a slip possible. Joints were made 
across the wall, at intervals of from 40 ft. to 
90 ft., in order to form weak places, which, being 
selected with reference to the nature of the 
bottom, would, in all probability, determine the 
location cf any cracks that might occur. 

It was ascertained by calculations, based upon 
the data afforded from a knowledge of the con- 

tour of the rock bed and the mud bottom, that 
no crack could exceed 6 in. as a maximum, and 
the ends of the blocks marked the localities 
where the settlements would probably take 
place. To check the passage of the water 
throngh the wall at these points, as well as to 
prevent the blocks from moving laterally upon 
one another, a rectangular post, 18 in. by 24 in., 
was inserted vertically in each of the joints, 
reaching from the upper surface of the block, 
through the mud, to the rock bottom below. 
These posts projected 12 in. into each block of 


ad 


béton. Subsequent experience proved that this 
device was thoroughly efficient, the largest 
crack, which had a maximum width of 5} iv., 
not admitting any water. The thickness of the 
walls varied from 15 ft. to 20 ft. and 26 ft. The 
floating dock entrance was placed on the north 
side, and was adapted for an iron caisson to 
olose it. This entrance was 120 ft. wide in the 
clear, but the caisson measured 128 ft. along the 
top line. The pump well was situated in the 
south-west corner of the basin. Great care was 
taken to make the stage piles stand vertically, 
as they were to remain permanently in the 
walls. The vertical diagonal bracing between 
the piles was removed as the béton was filled in. 
The enclosing sheet piles were carefully squared, 
so as to obtain perfectly true faces, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining tight joints, and to give the 
béton walls, of which the sheet piles formed the 
moulds, a fair surface. 

As was anticipated, the butt joints between 
the béton blocks were found to open, more or 
less, according to the character of the mud on 
which they stood, and the contour of the rock 
bed, bat in no case did the timber-joints fail. 
After the maximum settlement had developed 
itself, the cracks were carefally cleaned out, and 
filled with masonry to the depth of 1 ft. from 
the face of the wall, and tubes or pipes were 
inserted in the wall for conveying away any 
slight leakage that might escape without washing 
away the fresh mortar. Where a crack or joint 
appeared open on the external side of the béton 
walls, a pad, secured to a plank or timber, was 
firmly braced against it, until it was tight 
enongh to prevent the escape of fine mortar or 
cement. The openings or cracks were then 
filled with thin gront, inj through a tube, 
under a head of about 10 ft. above the wall. 

The caisson for ciosing the opening to the 
basin was built by the Messrs. Rennie, of London, 
and was found to answer its purpose completely. 








A SUGGESTION FOR WARMING 
APARTMENTS. 


Wuen the thermometer is at, or near to, 
freezing point, few persons of small income can 
contemplate an adjournment to bed with any- 
thing like resignation, because as ovals, at 
least in London, are expensive, they cannot 
afford fires in their bedrooms in addition to 
those which are necessary in the parlour or 
kitchen. Though tolerably well fortified with 
blankets, we seldom enjoy going to bed from the 
beginning of November to the end of March. 

Bat how fares it witb the lower and lowest 

classes during these five months P— 

“« How shall their houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Their loop’d and window’d raggedness defend them 
From seasons such as these ? ” 

Almost all bedrooms of modern date have 
fireplaces and large chimneys, which, except on 
state occasions, and during illness, are, ina large 
number of cases, never used. They serve, 
indeed, for ventilation, in some measure, daring 
on but od the colder months constantly in- 
undate the unhappy sleeper with an atmosphere 
of fog or frost, which descends, by reason of its 
greater specific gravity. Is the ne plus ultra of 
perfection yet attained in economising beat and 
coal, and yet retaining more comfort than we do 
in our sleeping and other rooms? It was only 
the other day that gas was invented; while the 
virtues of the Norwegian cooking-stove are 
even now known to few Englishmen; so we 
need not despair. Most of the systems of 
warming now in use unite in principle, viz., 
they more or less effectively warm up the air 
which a room already contains, but either destroy 
the oxygen, in the case of stoves without fines, 
or, like fire-places with chimneys, replace the 
heated air which escapes by a rush of cold from 
doors and windows. 

Now, I think it would be more efficacious and 
wholesome to turn out all cold air in a room 
by the direct introduction of hot in its normal or 
nataral chemical condition, and believe that it 
would prove just as simple, and cheaper by far. 
Air, when heated, invariably ascends. By turn- 
ing this fact to account, man may reduce at least 
one-half of his misery in winter. 

_If we heat the thick end of a long tobacco- 
pipe red hot, and blow through it upon a stick of 
sealing-wax, 1 in. distant from it, the wax will 
melt. If we heat it again as before, and, instead 
of blowing throagh it, hold it perpendicularly 
below the wax at the same distance, the same 
result will be produced by the nataral current 





through it. Let us now apply the same principle 





to an ordinary gas-pipe lin. in diameter, [f 
one end of the said pipe were heated in the fire, 
and the other end conveyed up the chimney or 
brick beside it into an upper room, there can be 
no doubt that the air which ascended through it 
would gradually make the upper part as hot ag 
that which was in the fire; bat the heated air 
discharged into the chamber above would have 
lost all its vital usefulness, from the gen 
being combined with the iron pipe, and it would 
also ignite the ceiling of that room in a short 
space of time; but, as the principle holds good 
at all minor degrees of temperature, we find an 
avenue of safety. At 212°, the boiling point of 
water, there is not the slightest danger of setting 
fire to your house when you are asleep ; so, if the 
pipe, having its lower end out of doors, be con. 


branches into different rooms should be fitted 
with a stop-cock at the end of each, of large 
size, to regulate or stop the current of air at will. 
There being no ventilator or chimney needed, 
the heated air would be forced onwards 

the interstices of the doors, and render lobbies 
and passages comfortable. As the large boiler 
would be the only really expensive article re. 
quired, in addition to the gas-pipes, and would 
be usefal for baths and other domestic purposes, 
the money would be well and usefally expended. 
It is almost needless to say that, by this plan 
whole streets of contiguous houses might be 
cheaply warmed, just as they have long been 
lighted by gas; and to none would it prove a 
greater blessing than to the misera ~~. 








ON WHAT FLOOR OF A CHURCH-TOWER 
SHOULD THE BELL-RINGERS 
BE PLACED? 


In reply to this query, certain respected 
friends will say, “On the ground floor; for 
where they occupy a stage above, and are out of 
sight, evil works are often carried on.” 

Now, I believe that the most able ringers of 
the present day are respectable, we.!-conducted, 
and trustworthy men. If, however, it can safely 
be said that disgraceful practices are carried on 
in any ringers’ chamber, here is an effectual 
remedy, Let the clergyman appoint a trust- 
worthy person as foreman, who shall be respon- 
sible for the good condact of the ringers, and the 
enforcement of all the necessary rales. 

Here and there a tower exists which is so 
constructed that the bells are properly rang 
from the pavement; bat in other instances the 
ringers are placed above, and out of sight; 
while in numerous towers it would be utterly 
impossible to bring the ropes down go as to ring 
the bells in peal on the ground floor. This ap- 
plies to all the finest peals of bells which I have 
surveyed in the metropolis, as well as to most of 
those in the country. I may add that, among 
the many edifices by Sir Christopher Wren, I 
cannot call to mind any church tower in which 
the riogers stand on the lower story. 

Inconclusion, I would observe that a very 
remarkable edifice, the “round” part of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Northampton, 
being under restoration, it has been found neces- 
sary to take down the old ringing-chamber in the 
tower, together with a partition, which blocked 
up the pointed arch at the west end of the 
charch. Bat the question now arises,—“ Where 
should the ringers and chimers be placed ? ” 

My answer is, certainly not on the ground- 
floor; for where there is an entrance to the 
church through the lower story of a tower, as in 
the case now under consideration, if you place 
the bell-ringers there, you will necessarily lead 
the people to enter the sanctuary by some other 
way, to say nothing of other objections to such 
an arrangement, 

I ventare, then, to submit that aa the position 
is admirably adapted for the purpose, a new floor 
should be substituted for that of the old ringing- 
chamber, the front to be left open to the church, 
thus forming an appropriate gallery or ringing- 
loft. Tuomas WALEsBY. 








Peace and Free Trade.—A member of the 
Social Science Association has offered 101. 10s. 
for the best essay on the subject, “ How far is 
universal free trade a necessary condition of 
universal peace?” The essays must be sent in 
on or before May 1. 
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BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 


Tur fourth annual general meeting of this 
Institution was held on Tuesday, the 28th ult., 
at the Office, 14, Bedford-row; Mr. Benjamin 
Hannen, the president for the ensuing year, 
taking the chair. 

The attendance, which was numerous for a 
meeting of this character, was composed mainly 
of builders’ clerks; the chairman’s 
direct supporters were Mesers, Thomas Stirling, 
Henry Earle, Matthew Hall, Marcus Newton, &c. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 

report and balance-sheet, said,—You will have 
noticed that the increase of subscriptions 
in 1870 is buat little over those received 
in 1869; but the fact that there ig an 
increase in spite of the war on the Continent 
which has affected all charitable institutions, 
and of the depressed state of the building 
trade, is a very gratifying one. When once 
these causes are removed, we may hope that this 
institution will show a more marked improve- 
ment than in any preceding year. It isa subject 
of considerable gratification to me to see that 
your funded y also increases. With 
regard to the Asylam Fand, [ notice that the 
rules state that the object of the institution 
is the relief of decayed builders’ clerks, and 
the maintenance and education of their children. 
The name Asylum Fund seems to suggest some- 
thing in the shape of almshouses, but upon this 
point the builders are more likely to have correct 
views than most societies, and they have come 
to the conclusion that pensions granted to their 
decayed members is the way to effect the 
greatest good with the money. To build alms- 
houses for tho poor costs as much as providing 
mansions for the rich; and after building they 
must be endowed, and the isolation of the in- 
mates living in these small dwellings renders it 
@ very questionable benefit to them. 201. a 
year as a pension, enabling them to live with 
their friends, is a much greater boon. 

Mr. H. T. Boyes, in seconding the resolution, thanked 
Mr, Hannen for his remarks about the Asylum Fund, 
ee said, ought, beckon! gr to be 

Orphan Fand, x there was 
valb that when this fund venehed 1,000/., a General Meet- 
ing should be held to consider its me rene nm. A motion 
had been made about eighteen months ago that life pre- 
sentations in one of the existing orphan asylams should 
be in the names of the President or Trustees, 
and that by means of life insurances upon those names, 
the Institution should have perpetually the means of re- 
newing such presentations, ‘he cost of the first purchase 
would thus be the only outlay required, and he hoped still 
that this proposition might be entertained by the members 
of the Institution, and education afforded to the children 
of some of the pensioners. 

Mr. Thos, Stirling said he hoped there would be another 
election of ioners in November ; and announced that 
Mr, John Waldram, of the firm of Messrs. Hill, Keddell, 
& Waldram, was willing to give two guineas to the suc- 
cessfal candidate at this election, provided four other 

gentlemen would do the same. 

The motion was then put to the meeting, and carried 
unsnimously, 

Mr, Alfred R, Smith proposed various alterations in the 
rules, so as to admit the widowed mothers of builders’ 
clerks within the pale of eligibie candidates for relief, 
remarking that one who had been entirely dependent on a 
son for support would be in as bad a position as a widow, 
and that every circumstance tended to show that the 
relief would not be required for so long a period as in the 
case of @ widow, the majority of whom would be com- 
ww young. 

Mr. Ward objected that it was entirely altering the 
objects and principles of the Institution, and that 1n its 
— youth it was taxed tly to meet existing 


Considerable discussion took , in which Messrs. 

arcus Bourne Newton, Thos. F, Cooke, R. Ball, and 

- J, Wheatley took part; several of the speakers ex- 
pressing great sympathy with the objects of Mr. Smith's 
Proposition, which were severally brought forward and 
negatived, 

A cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Thos. Stirling, for the 
Valuable assistance he had rendered to the society ; and 
snother to Mr. Hannen, for his condact of the business of 
the meeting, brought it to conclusion. 








THEATRICAL. 


St. James’s Theatre.—The reputation which 
Mr. Albery obtained by his capital little play 

Two Roses,” still on the , led many to 
Wait with interest for the production of his new 
venture, though, as it now seems, his earlier 
work, “Two Thorns,” at the St. James’s Theatre ; 
and although it may not be thought in all respects 
equal to that which has given so much pleasure 
to the town, we do not hesitate to say it will 
not diminish his reputation, but increase it. 
Admitting a certain amount of haziness and 
involvement in the plot, and a few trifling 
outrages of probability, the constraction of some 
Parts of the play is marvellously ingenious, and 
be writing throughout sharp and pointed. It 
48 the advantage, too, of some admirable 








acting, we may say some very fine acting on the 
part especially of Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Mr. 
William Farren, and Mr. Henry Marston. The 
scenery, by Mr. W. Hann, is bright aud appro- 
priate: the last scene, a rose-covered 
and grass-covered stage, is a home fora fairy. 
The piece can scarcely fai! to have a long run. 
King’s Cross Theatre.—This little box of a 
house is decorated with more taste and delicacy 
than is usual now-a-days. The modelliog of the 
ornaments is very good of its kind. 
Hanley.—The new theatre has been opened, 
and is a great improvement on the former struc- 
ture. It will seat about 2,500 persons, and on 
an emergency 3,000 may be accommodated 
within the walls. The auditoriam is divided 
into dress boxes, upper boxes, pit and gallery. 
There is a refreshment-room on each tier, and at 
the sides of the stage are a green-room, seven 
dressing-rooms, band-room, property-room, 
scene-dock, wardrobe, lime-light room, 4c. The 
boxes have a cloak-room for ladies, and there are 
also private boxes. The principal source of ar- 
tificial light is a gaselier suspended from the 
ceiling. The building has been erected from the 
designs of Mr. T. Hinde, one of the original pro- 
prietors of the old theatre, under the super- 
vision of the Borough Surveyor and a sub-com- 
mittee of the Town Council. It is believed the 
whole of the interior could, in case of a panic, 
be cleared of occupants in three or four minutes. 
The street frontage is of red brick, with pilastera 
(surmounted with carved stone capitals) in white 
brick. The length of the front is 104 ft.; the 
re of the pit is 50} ft.; that of the stage 
ft. 








INDIAN COLLEGE, 
In the House of Commons, Sir F. Goldsmid 


tearing each other to pieces over a paltry 4,5001. 
contract, consisting principally of materials. 
One builder may contrive to get 30 per cent. 
more work out of men than another calculates 
upon getting, but it is impossible for one to buy 

raw materials 30 per cent. cheaper than 
another. The raw materials themselves for thia 
contract amount to close upon 3,0001.: conse- 
quently the lowest must either get hie men for half 
the wages the highest pays, or the former must 
get double the amount of work oat of each man 
that the latter can, or calculates upon getting. 
We have seen during the late war that one 
Germar soldier is quite equal to two French 
ones, but have yet to learn that one English 
operative is quite equal to two English opera- 
tives. Consequently, if we do not allow that the 
lowest tenderer is wilfully wasting his substance, 
we are driven to the conclusion that P. pays 
cent. per cent. higher wages than A. does. The 
average wages in the locality is 6d. per hour ; 
but let us suppose the one nearest the mean pays 
the mean or average wages, which is I.: then 
we find that A. pays at the rate of 520d. per 
pod: whilst P. pays at the rate of 10-40d. per 

our. ‘ 
I think I may venture at this point to leave 
you to draw your own conclusions. 
GaRGOYLE. 








FIRE AND TRAP DOORS. 


S1k,—The fires that have occurred during the 
last few days, causing such a melancholy loss of 
life, lead me to ask you for a corner for the 
following hints. The trap-doors are at present 
placed on the upper landings of stairs leading 
on to the roofs of houses; and, when a fire takes 
place, if an attempt is made to escape by the 








has called the attention of the House to the 
recent establishment, under the orders of 
the Secretary of State for India, of a college, 
to the students of which (as he asserted) were 
to be transferred the opportunities until lately 
afforded to young men possessing the attainments 
required (wherever they might have been edu- 
cated) of entering the service of the Government 
of India as civil engineers. He moved the 
following resolation :— 

** That in the opinion of this House young men qualified 
by character and «attainments for admission into the service 
of the Government of India as civil engineers ought not 
to be excluded from such service by reason of theif not 
having been educated at a Government college.” 

After some discussion, in which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Under Secretary for 
India took part, the motion was agreed to by a 
majority of 52 to 46, against the Government. 
In reply to Mr. Dickinson, the Under Secretary 
for India, Mr. Grant Doff, said there would be 
no charge on the Indian revenues, because the 
fees of the college would be in excess of the 
expense. The cost would be 21,9501., and the 
fees would amount.to 22 5001., which would leave 
a balance of 5501. to be paid to the Indian 


Government. 








“THE TENDER SUBJECT.” 
INFIRMARY, WORCESTER. 

Sixr,—The following is a list of the tenders 
delivered for alterations and additions to the 
Infirmary, Worcester. Messrs. Martin & Cham- 
berlain, architects. Quantities supplied :— 





Per-centage on 
Lowest. 

Wood & SoM .es..s.ce0e 

Water * ac csiithacesscesnesen 

Architects’ estimate 

Jeffrey & Fletcher ... 

FORCE cescdsrcirdcccecsonss + 





FAW oc corserccosvecscere § 
Horsley, Brothers .., 

Bennett ........00-s.seree 
Barnsley & Sons ...... 
Briggs & Sons ......... 
Espley.........000+ ee 
Thom ps0 .....0.0+--0008 5,223 
pC Pee 





It is said, so intense is the competition be- 
tween the river steamboats on the American 
rivers, that explosions are of frequent occurrence. 
In their furious endeavours to secare the traffic, 
they often bring about their sudden destruction. 
Thet, sir, I fear is exactly what the builders of 
the present day are doing, in their frantic efforts 
to do the meagre amount of building at present 
doing. Here is a deplorable example of this 
terrible rivalry. We can excuse a builder’s 
desire to secure a 40,0001. contract, like the | 
foundations of the Law Courts, the balk of which | 
consists of labour; bat how can we account for 


fourteen of the most respectable Midland builders | 





roof, the opening of the trap-door acis as a 
fannel, and often prevents escape. I have had 
them placed in one of the rooms adjoining the 
upper landing, so that by closing the room-door 
time is often given for escape. Another pre- 
caution, frequently neglected, would have a 


| good effect, especially in large establishments, 


factories, &c. : 1 mean that of occasionally calling 
the occupants together, and pointing out what 
should be done if a fire happened at any given 
part of the premises,—as, of course, all is con- 
fusion on such occasions. E. O. Symons. 








RE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY 
COMPANY’S SURPLUS LANDS UTILISA- 
TION SCHEMES. 

Sin,—The competitors are anxiously waiting 
the decision of the Board, which has now been 


so many months pending. 
One wHo Wants To Know. 








SWANSEA LAW COURTS. 


Tus Corporation of Swansea has just com- 
pleted important alterations in both the Crown 
and Nisi Prias courts, at a cost of upwards of 
3,0001. An entire suite of new offices, jadges’ 
rooms, barristers’ rooms, &c., has been added, 
and the whole of the internal fittings re- 
arranged, whilst both courts have been ventilated 
and warmed. The architect was Mr. C. J. 
Phipps, of London ; the contractor, Mr. Everat, 


of Ma!vern. 








ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


Srr,—The appeal just made to free the Archi- 
tectural Maseum from debt has met with a most 
hearty response. 

The special fand now amounts to abov 
1,2002 ; and we thus secure the liberal but con- 
ditional offers of Sir William Tite and others * 
The cordial support received, as well from th® 
profession as from friends outside, will enable 
the council to carry out a work they have for 
years been unable to accomplish, viz., the publi- 
cation of a new and comprehensive catalogue of 
their immense and unequalled collection, now 
still more valuable on account of the ravages 
during the late Continental war, and from the 
many additions in various styles lately con- 
tributed by the Royal Academy, Royal Institute 
of British Architects, the South Kensington 
Museum, the Royal Asiatic Society, and private 
individuals. Usaencumbered with the burden of 
debt upon the building, we can now carry out 
many valuable suggestions made to us from time 


to time. 
It must, however, be remembered, that the 
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object of the Museum is not to attract a crowd 
of mere sight-seers. not situated in a 
conspicuous locality, it is so conveniently placed 
that all may study in it who care to do so. 

It is only those who know the difficulty of 
securing a site in London who can realise the 
trouble the council had in finding one so easily 
accessible as our present one. 

JosrrH CraRrke, Hon. Sec. 








VALUE OF LAND. 

Loughborough.—At the sale by auction, under 
an order of the Charity Commissioners for 
England and Wales, by Mr. 8. Jackson, the 

situate on the Forest-road, Lough- 

h, realised as follows:—Lot 1, 3a. Ir. 

S37p., 4451.; lot 2, la. Or. 38p., 1761.; lot 3, 

3a. 2r. 13p., 3201. ; lot 4, 4a. Or. 10p.,4401. The 
total, 24a. 2r. 17p., brought 2,414. 

Near Wigton.—Messrs. R. Dugdale & Son 
have sold the two estates of Scales and Brockle- 
bank, late the property of Mr. Beaty, deceased. 
The Scales estate, which contains about 67 acres, 
was knocked down at 3,7001. The Brocklebank 
estate, containing about 130 acres, was knocked 
down for 1,660. 

Louth.—Messrs. Mason & Son have sold four 
lots of land situate in the parish of Theddle- 
thorpe. Lot 1, 2a. Or. 23p. of pasture land, was 
bought by Mr. D. Briggs for 3001.; lot 2, 4a. Or. 
10p., 3701., Mr. Taylor ; lot 3, 4a. 2r. 21p., 4501., 
Mr. P. Wilson; lot 4, la. 3r. 8p., 1401., Mr. 
Baxter. 


\ 








BUILDING FRONTAGES, QUEEN \ 
VICTORIA-STREET. 


S1z,—Recently some of your correspondents have been 
remarking upon the late great failure of offering the 
vacant lands on the Holborn Viaduct by auction, and upon 
the cause of that failure, namely, the excessive prices 
demanded. I think their strictures might be extended to 
the state of Queen Victoria-street, especially that part 
next the Mansion House. There was an auction sale of a 
few lots of ground there last spring, and two or three 
small plots were disposed of; but the largest plot, that 
fronting in Walbrook and Queen Victoria-street, was 
bought in, I believe, for the same reason as above stated. 
There was a very large attendance of buyers, but no one 
‘would give the money reserved. No doubt, in such a posi- 
tion the land is enormously valuable, but it seems to be 
overlooked that it lies back from the best thoroughfare, 
The most projecting corner of this large plot is about 50 ft. 
set back from the line of the Poultry, “ produced” to the 
front of the Mansion House. True, that it has a com- 
manding frontage to Queen Victoria-street, but that, at 
present, is a raw new thoroughfare, and not so highly | 
valuable as Cornhill or the old established and beaten | 
main roads of the City. 

If well managed, Queen Victoria-street is likely to be a 


831,914,000. In 1854 only 400,000 book 
packets, exclusive of newspapers, passed h 
the Post-office; the number of newspapers - 
vered, including re-transmissions, was about 
71,000,000. The number of book-packets, news- 

and pattern- delivered in 1869 
was 108,668,000. In 1846 there were 1,280 
money-order offices in the United Kingdom ; in 
1856 there were 1,935 ; in 1869 there were 4,061, 
of which there were 3,066 in England and 
Wales, 453 in Scotland, and 642 in Ireland. The 
amount transmitted th the Post-office by 
money orders in 1855 was 11,009,2791., and in 
1869, 19,395,6351., of which 584,0671. was for 
money orders issued in the United Kingdom for 
payment abroad, or for orders issued abroad for 
payment in the United Kingdom. The gross 
revenue of the Post-office, the cost of manage- 
ment, and the net revenue, are as below for the 


years quoted :— 
Gross Cost of Net 
Revenue. Management. Revenue. 
1839 ... £2,346,278 ...... £686,768  ...... 21,659,609 
1840... 2,390,763 ..... 756,999 esos 1,633,764 
1841* . 1,359,466 ..,.0 858,677 — ...00s 600,789 
1850... 2,165,349 ...... 1,324,662 ...... 840,787 
1860... 3,531,165 ...... 2,831,187 2.2... 028 
1869... 4,764,575  ...00 3,459,227 ...... 1,305,348 


8, letter-carriers, and messengers, ‘ 
numbered 22,547 in 1855, and 25,192 in 1860, 
and 26,910 in 1869, exclusive of the telegraph 
department. In 1869 there were 1,085,785 
depositors in Post-office Savings Banks, to whom 
a balance was due of 13,524,2091., being an in- 
crease of 15:9 per cent. upon the preceding year. 
The average amount of deposit was 121. 9s. 14d. 
The total number of depositors in the Post- 
office Savings Banks and the old Savings Banks 
was 2,464,510 in 1869, or 1 in 12 persons of the 
population. The policies effected with the 
Government for life assurance, at the close of 
1869, were 2,168, for 164,3971., being an average 
of 75l. 16s. 6d. to each insurer. The imme- 
diate annuities taken were 1,226 for 25,6001., and 
the deferred annuities 193, for 3,7891. 








GAS FLAME DENUDED OF ITS 
IMPURITIES. 


S1r,—My attention having been called by a friend to a 
letter under this head, in your issue of the 2ist January, 
may I venture to suggest one or two queries which occar 
to me asa practical man. How can water be ied to 
the gas flame itself ? Must it not either be applied to the 
gas? or to the of combustion? If the former, no 
previous experience, of which I have had some, i 
me that the quality of the gas is in any way eg wees 
i to 





d success and will pay for itself, which is a remarkable 
novelty in‘publicimprovements ; but if ‘‘ muddled”’ it may | 
rove as great a horror as the howling wilderness of | 
ictoria-street, Westminster. 
The plot was bought in at the rate of 1,250,000/. per | 
acre, 


Bayswater. 
— 


POST-OFFICE PROGRESS. 


THERE has been no year probably since the | 
introduction of the penny post in which a larger 
increase will be marked in the postal deliveries 
than the year 1870,and the current year 1871, the 
last more especially, as only three months of the 
half-penny post-card and circular, and the half- 
penny newspaper postage, come into the statis- 
tics for 1870. It is u that certain 
important statistics, published by Government 

ts, do not appear until so long after 








the periods to which they are made up as to| £4 


diminish greatly the value and interest that 
would otherwise attach to them. It is so with 
the railway returns published by the Board of 
Trade, with the trade and navigation returns, of 
which the statement for January, 1871, has 
appeared, but not the statement for December, 
1870; it is so with the annual report of the 
Postmaster-General—the sixteenth—just pub- 
lished, which embraces the statistics of the 
oo for 1869. 
comparative purposes, to show the growth 
of Post-office business, it is to take 
much earlier returns than those quoted in the 
new report, which only goes back for comparison 
to 1860. In 1839 the first general reduction of 
postage came into operation. At that time 
Members of Parliament enjoyed, and took large 
of, the privilege of franking letters, 
by which themselves and others were able to 
have their letters carried and delivered post free. 
In that year, 1839, upwards of 6} millions of 
franked letters thus passed h the Post- 
office. The total number of letters delivered in 
that year, including franks, was 82,907,572. In 
1840 the number was 168,768,344, being an in- 
crease of 1224 per cent. In 1850 the number 
was 347,069,071. In 1869 the number was 


| producing about 1 cubic foot of carbonic acid 


thereby ; if the latter, we have already distinct 

guide us, as it is well known that the products are carbonic 
acid gas: and in the case of impurity e , & certain 
per-centage of sulphurous acid gas, 1 cubic foot of gee 
at the ord pressure of the atmosphere w require 
1 cubic foot of water, or thereabouts, to absorb it (a very 
ordinary farnace will consame 5 ft. per hour of ordinary 
gas,—thus requiring 5 cubic feet of water to absorb the 
products of combustion). A very short calculation will show 
the large volume of water required,—30 gallons per hour 
for each burner. 

The letter does not clearly state whether the ple 
is intended to apply to a gas stove only, which might per- 
haps be inferred, or to any ordinary burner, and contains 
no allusion as tothe method of disposing’of the water when 
done with. ween however, considerabie interest on 
the subject, I should be obliged by the insertion of this 
letter. A Survgror, 








SMITHFIELD DRINKING FOUNTAIN. 


Six,—My design is accompanied by an estimate from a 
carver to complete the whole thing for 1,200/. 
including the figares, which your critic —— would 
nearly cost all the money. In marble or bronze t 
might: in hard stone they may be done well as esti 

H. H. Vauz. 





THE NEW STAMP ACT. 


Tue following extracts from the Stamp Act 
33 and 34 Vict., 1870, need our readers’ atten- 


tion :— 
** As to Appraisemente, 

Every appraiser by whom an raisement or valuation 
is ale shall, within fourteen days after the making 
thereof, write out the same in words and res, sho 
the full amount thereof, upon daly stamped material ; 
if he neglects or omits so to do, or in any other manner 
delivers out or states the amount of i t 
or valuation, shall forfeit the sum of fifty saan. 

Any on who receives from any appraiser, or pays 

the making of any appraisement or valuati 


rx be written cat tod stem ‘edoreaald, shall 
same be wr: out ai as i 
forfeit the sum of twenty ca 


“* As to the Certificate of Registration of a Design. 
Ths duty of five pounds upon the certificate of the 
registration of a design is to be denoted by a stamp, to 
be specially appropriated for expressing and denoting the 


said duty.’ j 
‘* Appraisement or Valuation, 


_ Appraisement or valuation of any property, or of an 
interest therein, or of the annual value thereof, or of oo 





* From this year there was a general progressiv 
inerease under each of the heads. 7 





The staff-officers, clerks, postmasters, sorters, k 





idations, or of repairs wanted, or of the meterials 

pry netognae iio used in any building, or of any 
artificer’s work whatsoever. 

Where the amount of the appraisement or valuation 





does not exceed £5 £29 0 3 
Bxoeeds £5, and does not exceed £10... 0 0 6 
si 10 pm 20.. 010 
= 20 ” 39... 0 1 6 
” 80 ” ”..03 0 
ae 40 ” 0... 023 46 
50 aa 100... 0 5 0 
» 100 jet 200... 010 0 
oa pe 500... 016 0 
» 590 1 0 0” 
“* Exemptions 


Appraisement or valuation made for, and for the in. 
of, one party only, and not being in any manner 
obligatory as between parties, either by agreement or 
operation of law, t or valuation made in 
pursuance of the order of any Court of Admiralty or Vice. 
Admiralty, or of any Court of Appeal, from an: sentence, 
—— or jndgment, — = of . i or 
ice-Admiralty. ppraisement or valuation of any pro- 
made for the purpose of ascertaining the legacy or 
aes duty payable in respect thereof,” 








ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


Six,—Chambers’s Journal for the 7th of January, 1871, 
contains an article upon this subject, showing that the 
survey of En and Wales is now completed, scale 
1 in. toe , having been commenced on the Ist of 
ge 1800, It was finished on the let of January, 

871. During these seventy years various changes have 
occurred, rendering alterations in the maps necessary, 
For instance, in the map of North Devon, surveyed in 
1809, the Barnstaple and Ilfracombe turnpike road, which 
was constructed subsequently, is not, of course, contained 
in the map. ett tha oly ome chm" en 
now being constructed under the superin of Sir 
Henry James, and which will be very valuable, i 
if old buildings and their sites, as well as bye-roads 
pathways, are marked in it, as they should be. Asa 

lestrian, I have received much assistance from the 
county ordnance maps, which contain notices of ancient 
buildings and cromlechs, &c. Cur. Cooxz. 








FALLING CORNICES. 


Srz,—As the father of the unfortunate gentleman who 
lost his life by the falling of a heavy cornice from a build- 
ing in Fenchurch-street a few weeks since, may I request 
of any of your subscribers kindly to inform me in your 
next number of the date of a similar accident which oc- 
curred some years ago in Wood-street. I do not refer to 
one which took place in January, 1865, in Great Win- 
chester-street, where one of the workmen was killed, and 
several injured. 

As this is the third accident of late years through the 
falling of cornices, should it not be the duty of some of 
the public officers to keep an on such dangerous pro- 
jections while building, and thus prevent the ruin aod 
misery in which carelessness or accident may involve the 


in our crowded thoroughfares ? 
2, Blandford-street, Ww. 


Joum Raxuz. 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Tue report of the proceedings of the Fourth 
Annual Convention of the American Institute of 
Architects* contains the opening address by 
Mr. Thos. U. Walter, the closing address by Dr. 
Farness, and reports from various chapters, 
which show that considerable activity prevails, 
and that the profession in the United States in- 
cludes many men of ability. We shall be able 
hereafter to give a fuller account of the “ Pro- 

H ” 


The Institute now appears to consist of 

branches, or “ chapters,” at New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, Boston, and 
Baltimore. 
The English honorary members in the priated 
list are Mr. Burges, Professor Donaldson, Mr. 
Godwin, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Layard, Mr. J. 
H. Parker, Mr. J. A. Picton, Mr. Raskin, Pro- 
fessor G. G. Scott, Mr. G. E. Street, Mr. Waring, 
Sir Digby Wyatt, and Mr. T. H. Wyatt. 








DEATH FROM FAULTY CONSTRUCTION. 


Dunne the last five or six weeks Mr. Hookham, 
of Deal, has been building a house in Lower- 
street, Deal, and the building was approaching 
completion, when on Wednesday, the lst, just 
before the dinner-hour, the whole of the fabric 
suddenly fell to the ground with a loud crash, 
and when the dust had somewhat cleared away, 
five persons were removed out of the rains, 
viz., Mr. John Hookham, the builder, who was 
taken out dead; his son, Walter Hookham 


’ 
loss | S@riously injured and leg broken so badly as to 


need immediate amputation; Epsley, a brick- 


y 
on the body of the deceased held on the 2nd, 
before the borough coroner at Deal, Mr. G. 
Mercer, the jury returned a verdict to the effect 
“ That deceased came by his death through the 
* Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Convention, held 


in Philadelphia, November Sth and 9th, 1870, Western & 
Co., Park-row, New York. 1871, 
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perfect concurrence in the recommendation, and 
promised to comply with their request. 








PROPOSED DECORATION OF 
THE COUNCIL CHAMBER, LIVERPOOL. 


Tue contirmation of the finance and estate 
committee’s recommendation that the tender of 
Messrs. Cottier & Co., for the decoration of the 
council-chamber and luncheon-room, for the sum 
of 6001., be accepted, has been considered by 
the town council, 

Mr. Picton seconded the motion. The sub- 
committee, he said, were directed to get tenders 
from three persons, and it was thought desirable 
to obtain native talent if they could. Mesars. 
Cottier & Co., of London, and Messrs. Alexander 
White & Son, of Liverpool, were applied to for 
designs, and afterwards Messrs. Jeffery & Co., of 
Compton House, applied to send in designs. 
They said they had artistic talent of the highest 
order, and they were therefore allowed to tender. 
The result was then before the council. The 
divisions upon the different designs resulted in 
Messrs. Cottier’s being adopted by five votes to 
one. Some persons objected on account of the 
darkness of the tone, but it was sought to give 
as much reflected surface as possible by the free 
use of gilding. 

Mr. R. R. Minton moved that the tender of 
Messrs. J. & W. Jeffery & Co., for 580I., be 
accepted, in place of that of Messrs. Cottier & 
Oo., for 6001. 

This amendment was carried by a majority of 


one. 

Mr. Melly moved that the question be deferred 
for another six months, for the reason that the 
ratepayers at this moment were not able to bear 
the expense. This was carried by twenty-six 
votes to fifteen. 

Mr, Fairharst moved that Messrs. White’s de- 
signs be accepted ; fourteen voted for, and twenty- 
eight against it. Mr. Melly’s amendment having 
become the substantive motion, it was agreed to, 
so that the subject of the decorations is now 
postponed for six months. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Reigate—The church of St. Luke, South 
Park, Reigate, has been consecrated. The 
style is Gothic, of the fourteenth century. 
The church contains nave with south aisle, 
chancel with south aisle, and vestry, with 
organ-chamber over; but the north side 
and west end are tem ly enclosed with 
timber framing, Sadie nett weather-tiled, in 
contemplation of future enlargement. The walla 
are built of local firestone, with Bath stone 
dressings, and the roofs covered with brown 
tiles, finished with ornamental red crestings. 
Internally, the walls are stucooed, and have 
Bath stone The roofs are constructed 
with Baltic timber exposed to sight, those over 
nave, chancel, and organ-chamber being close 
boarded on the rafters, 
plastered between the 





by hot-water pipes under iron gratings. The 
cost of the be’'ding, sittings, is about 
2,5001. Mr. John Lees, of Reigate, was the 
architect; and the builder, Mr. W. Carruthers, 
also of Reigate, who commenced the works 
about the middle of April, 1870. . 
Gunwalloe.—The restoration of Gunwalloe 
Charch, says the Cornish Telegraph, is now ap- 
proaching completion. The early roof discovered 
by Mr. Sedding, in examining the church, has 
en i ny ame So far the re- 
storation ? throug scarcity of fund 
been rigidly confined to the necessary repairs t 


Heanor.—The Church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Aldercar, parish of Heanor, has been con- 
secrated and opened. The church is in the 
Gothic style of architecture, and has spire near 
the east end, with one bell. The of the 
edifice, inside, is 70 ft.; breadth, 24 ft.; and it 
is calculated to seat 250 persons. It has been 
built of Mansfield stone, by Messrs. Fisher, of 
Mansfield; Messrs. Stevens & Robinson, of 
Derby, being the architects; and was fitted up 
for gas by Messrs. Shaw, of Riddings. The 
church is in the parish of Heanor, but in the 
extreme north-eastern portion of it, so as to 
accommodate as well the inhabitants of the out- 
lying districts of Codnor and Ironville. There 
is attached to it a burying-ground, part of which 
only has been consecrated, the unconsecrated 
portion being at the disposal of Dissenters. The 
total cost has been calculated at about 1,5001. 

North Benfleet.—The ancient chur sh of North 
Benfleet has been reopened, after undergoing 
restoration. The cost has been about 1,0001., 
nearly the whole of which has been defrayed by 
the rector. The architect was Mr. G. EB. Street, 
and the builder Mr. E. Saunders, of Maldon. 

Tamworth.—The parish church, which has 
been partially restored and reseated, has been 
re-opened for divine service. This church dates 
back to the time of the Normans, and is pro- 
bably the third erection on the site. The Nor- 
man parts remaining are the north and south 
walls of the central tower, a door and window 
on the south side of the chancel, and the wall 
eastward of them below the string-course. The 
main part of the present fabric is of the four- 
teenth century. The works recently executed 
have been made under the direction of Mr. W. 
Butterworth, architect ; the contractor being 
Mr. Wood, of Derby, and have been limited to the 
inverior, with the exception of rebuilding the 
south door of the nave, and south wall of the 
vestry. The pews on the ground floor have 
been replaced by open seats; the west gallery 
and portions of the north and south galleries 
have been removed ; the large window re-opened 
and glazed; and the plaster and whitewash re- 
moved from the walls and pillars. Anapparatus 
has algo been fixed for heating the church. The 





d 87 50 ft., with two side 

the entrance vestibules and 
to galleries and schools. The ap- 
é to this floor are three in number, the 
two principal entrances being from the Welling. 
ton-road, by flights of stone steps to the vesti- 
bules, the other from Halifax-road by a level 
to the vestries, 4c, A gallery is con- 


| 


ornamental iron- 
ground. The body of the church 
will afford sitting accommodation 

The seats have shaped stall- 
leaning backs, and the whole of this 
. woodwork in the church is of red deal, 
stained and varnished. There is, instead of a 
pulpit, an elevated platform, with staircase on 
each side, surrounded with ornamental iron 


projecting panelled and moulded 
ribs into eight bays. These again are sub- 
divided laterally by five similar moulded ribs, 
making in all forty compartments, each of which 
is panelled and enriched at the angles. The 
curve —_ See a oe and enriched 
cornice, agh whi rojecting ribs pass 
to a distance of 4 ft. down the sey or rang 
nate on moulded and foliated pendants. The 
style of the architecture is Italian. The prin- 
cipal front is towards; Wellington-road. The 
central portion projects from the main wall, and 
is surmounted by a pedimental cornice. The 
main feature in this front is a triple-lighted 
window, divided by Corinthian colamos, sup- 
porting the arched and canopied head of the 
centre light, which is 25 ft. high and 8 ft. in 
width. The two side lights are square-headed, 
and the space below the cills is filled in with 
ornamental balustrading. On each side of this 
central portion, and recessed from it, are two 
other windows of similar proportions, but varied 
design, and over them rans the main cornice, 
erowned by perforated ornamental stone balus- 
trading, finished at the angles with panelled 
pedestals supporting pointed urn terminals. On 
either side, and flanking this main portion of the 
front, are the side wings, containing the 
entrance, vestibules, and staircases to school and 
gallery. The whole of this front and the wings 
are constructed of tooled ashlar, from the 
neighbourhood of Huddersfield, and the remain- 
ing external portions of the building are faced 
with pitched Elland Edge wallstones, with 
dressings of Huddersfield stone. The church 
windows are continued in one length through 
the gallery. The Halifax and Wellington road 
frontages have boundary walls, sarmounted with 
ornamental iron railings, with gates of similar 

ign at each of the three entrances. The cost 


organ (the principal parts 200 years old), has | design 


been reconstructed. The contracts for the re- 
storation amounted to 3,3101., and the extras to 
5201, making a total of 3,8301. Two of the 
windows have been reconstructed and filled with 
stained glass, the east window (representing the 
twelve Apostles), as a testimonial from the 

ishioners and others to the late vicar, the 
Rev. Dr. Millar (now vicar of Cirencester), and 
a window in the south transept to the memory 
of Mr. John Harding, formerly of Bonebill, in 
this parish. It represents the “ Adoration” of 
the infant Christ. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Dewsbwry.—Trinity Congregational Church, 
Dewsbary, has been opened for divine service. 
The low ground on which it is situated detracts 
somewhat from ite ap The basement 
floor contains the schoolroom, 50 ft. by 444 ft. ; 
lecture-room, 30 ft. by 22 ft.; infants’ class- 
room, 24 ft. by 14 ft.; with four smaller class- 
rooms and kitchen. There are separate yards 





of the entire building, including fittings, &c., is 
about 8,0001. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, of 
Huddersfield and Dewsbury, were the architects, 
under whose superintendence the works have 
been carried out. The foundation stones of 
three new buildings (two places of worship and 
a school), have been publicly laid here. One of 
these is a chapel for the Baptist body. The 
structure is Gothic in style, and will comprise 
nave, vestries, aisles, tower, and spire. The 
cost is estimated at 3,0001., two-thirds of which 
is subscribed. The second stone-laying was at 
Ravensthorpe. The building forms a set of 
schools, which are to belong to St. Saviour’s 
Church. They will comprise large room, 52 ft. 
by 20ft.; infants’ school-room ; 35 ft. by 20 ft. ; 
class-rooms, vestibules, &c. The style is to be 
Gothic simply treated, and in keeping with 
that of the church. The cost is set down at 
1,1001. The third ceremony was that of laying 
the firat stone of a chapel at Batley Carr, for 
the Wesleyan Methodists. The building will 
be Italian in style, and the cost is estimated 
at 2,5001, 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

Leicester.—The third school belonging to this 
district is now completed. The new school is 
situated in Chester-street, under the shadow of 
the church, to which building it has been made 
to harmonise both in design and material, | _ 

E in design, and is built oun 

re aa Seek by red brick —moulded 
and plain—and by white stone dressings. It 
contains a large room, with high-pitched roof, 
atencilled between the timbers, and a convenient 
clags-room for younger children. Mr. Joseph 
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Goddard was the architect employed. This is compartments. The whole of the internal wood- 
the third Church day-school erected in St. | work is to be of red deal, stained and varnished. 
Matthew’s district of Leicester (two of these|The style of the architecture will be Gothic, 


| Dewsbary, architects, under whose, superintend- 
‘ence the works are being carried out. The cost 


of the structure will be about 1,1001. 














schools having been built within the last three simply treated. The principal feature in the 
to 1,200 children. ‘containing a triple-lighted window, and sur- 
Sittingbourne.—At a meeting of the committee mounted bya turret. The entrances are to be at 
steps for the erection of new national schools for | of which will enter through a triangular porch 
the district of Holy Trinity, Sittingbourne, about into the boys’ school and class-room, and the 
that no tender should be accepted until the next The building will be constructed of hammer- 
meeting. About 9001. have already been | dressed Elland Edge wall stone on the outer 
the schools, valued at 2501., will be given by the has been so arrangetl that it may at any fature 
Rev. G. 8. Simpson and Mr. Percy Simpson. _ time be conveniently enlarged by the addition of 
this place has been formally opened. The school | The various rooms will be warmed by means of 
is situated in the centre of the village, on part | gill-stoves placed beneath the floor, and the 
Barnes, of Ipswich ; and the builder, Mr. Wel- principles. The designs have been prepared by 
ham, of Hintlesham. A residence for the Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, of Haddersfield and 
Henley.—The Poor-Law Board has sanctioned 
the building of schools and dormitories at the 
for the master and mistress. Plans have been | been laid here. 
prepared by Mr. F. Haslam, and it is expected | 
Leek.—A boys’ new school for the schools | Rooks Received. 
connected with St. Luke’s Church, which were id 
be built. An eligible site in Queen-street was | very interesting one) says,— The parish church 
purchased, at a cost of about 180l.; the con- of the pleasant and sequestered Surrey village, 
the cost of fittings, heating apparatus, and other the operations, the workmen engaged in cleaning 
extras, raises the total estimated expenditure to the plastered walls discovered, at the western 
| 
which has been laid, will be a cne-story building. | which at length developed itself into a large 
It will comprise the school-room, a class.room, | fresco,* 10 ft. in height, and about 18 ft. in 
@pparatus, and apparatus for tea meetings, lava- 
tory, &c. The conveniences and other ont- 
ing in one corner of the playground, which will | 
have an area of abont 650 square yards. The 
length, 60 ft.; width, 26 ft.; height at eaves, 
14 ft.; height in centre, 23 ft. All the external 
The walls inside are faced with red and black 
bricks in pattern. The school-room will be 
at the back, and a large 3-light window in one 
gable end, and a 4-light in the other; these 
stone, and plain stone cuspings in the recessed 
arched heads. There will be, in addition, two 
the west side. All the woodwork in the interior 
will be exposed and wrought, and stained and 
warm-air apparatus of Messrs. Haden, of Trow- 
bridge. The architect is Mr. Sugden, under 
Johnson, of Leek, will execute the work. The 
new building will accommodate 222 boys. The 
school and class-room. In order to secure the 
Government grant, which would probably have 
materially to narrow the width of the building as 
at present proposed, and render it much less 
&c. After deliberation, they determined that it | 
would be advisable to adhere to their plan, 


years) with ample accommodation for from 1,000 | front of the structure will be a central gable, 

appointed to take the necessary preliminary | the back of the principal wing of the building, one 

a dozen tenders were opened, but it was resolved | other into the girls’ and infants’ school-room. 

promised in aid of the movement. The site for face, and tooled local ashlar dressings, and it 
Elnsett.—A new school recently erected in | another wing, 52 ft. 6 in. long and 20 ft. wide. 

of the rectory grounds. The architect was Mr. | whole will be lighted and ventilated on approved 

teacher is attached. 

Henley Union for 100 children, with residences| Halsted.—The first stone of a new school has 

that tenders will be invited shortly. | , 

erected about twenty-five years ago, is about to!) Tue current number of the Art-Journal (a 

tract for the building is upwards of 700l.,and Chaldop, has recently been under repair. During 

about 1,100/. The new school, the stone of! end of the edifice, signs of an ancient painting, 

front and back porches, a stokery for the heating 

offices will be placed away from the main build- 

inside dimensions of the school-room will be— 

walls will be hcllow and of red-pressed bricks. 

lighted by six 2-light windows on the side, two 

windows having transomes and cill-strings of 

circular traceried lights in gables in the roof on 

varnished. The buildings will be warmed by the 

whose direction Messrs. Nadin, Matthews, & 

present school will be converted into an infants’ 

been about 1501., the committee would have had 

suitable for evening meetings, entertainments, | 

although by so doing they lost the Government 

grant, 


Ravensthorpe (Dewsbury).—On Shrove-Tues- | 
day the foundation-stone of a building to be used 
as day and Sunday schools, in connexion with 
St. Saviour’s Church, Ravensthorpe, was laid. 
The building, which will have its principal 
entrance to Church-street, will be in the form of 
the letter T, and will contain a schoolroom, 52 ft. 
6 in. by 30 ft.; an infants’ school-room, 35 ft. by 
20 ft.; @ class-room, 16 ft. by 14 ft.; together 
with vestibules and passages, and separate 
entrance on each side. ‘There will be large play- 
grounds on either side for boys, girls, and 
infante, all of which places will be approached 
from Church-street. The principal school-room 
is to be 16 ft. high. The roof-bindings will be 
dressed and chamfered, and partly exposed to 
view, and the ceiling divided into five compart- 
ments by four of these bindings, which will be 
stained and varnished, and supported on moulded 
and carved stone corbels. The ceiling of the 
infants’ school-room will be the same height, 





with partially exposed roofing similar to the 
principal school-room, but divided into four } 


breadth. The subjects represented are souls in 
purgatory, their descent into it, their deliver- 
ance from it, and their reception into heaven, 
each being divided from the other by horizontal 
bands of geometrical pattern. The date of the 
work has been fixed by some members of the 
Archzological Society to be of the eleventh cen- 
tury, or early in the twelfth; and it is stated that 
the Society proposes to give some account of it 
in their next publication.”———“ Penny Statutes 
for the People. Kent & Co., Paternoster-row. 
No. 1. Married Women’s Property Act, 1870. 
No. 2. The Pedlars’ Act, 1870.” As “ ignorance 
of the law excuseth no man,” there is much 
need for penny statutes for the people. This, 
therefore, is a good idea, and it is to be hoped 
will be well carried out. The Contagious 
Diseases Act, the Truck Act, the Vaccination 
Act, and such-like, ought to be widely distri- 
buted in a cheap and popular form, such as thie. 
The series is edited by Alsagar Hay Hill, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, and annotated up to date by a 
staff of legal writere. 








Miscellanea. 


Barton’s Patent Recording Telegraph.— 
This consists of two plain revolving dials, each 
having a double groove at the rim to admit of an 
endless cord or rope, also a handle and a finger 
or indicator ; and these are connected by an 
endless band of steel wire rope or any other 
fitting material. Upon this endless band or rope 
are fixed hanging swivels or holders, into which 
any kind of meesage written on ordinary paper 
or any other material, or a sealed missive if 
necessary is inserted. This done, the sender, A, 
simply turns the revolving dial until a small bell 
above the same gives the alarm, which by doing 
so announces that A’s m has reached the 
receiver, B. Should B at the other end wish to 
eend an answer back to A, he proceeds in the 
same way as A did at starting, the arrival of B’s 
message to A being similarly announced by the 
ringing of a bell. If preferred, the m 
can be sent from one department or office to 
another through tubes. If not thought desirable 
to send written messages, numerals or letters of 
the alphabet can be used instead, each numeral 
or letter of the alphabet representing some pre- 
arranged order or message for the day. If 
preferred, previously prepared messages—before 
the duties of the day commence—can be slipped 
in spaces around the dials instead of using nume- 
rals or ‘alphabetical signs. Other applications 
of a similar apparatus are suggested. 

* We are obliged to , what we have often said, 


that the Medieval wall paintiogs found in our churches 
are not necessarily fresco work. 











The Wellington Monument for gt, 
Paul’s.—Last week, some farther correspond. 
ence was published on the subject of the Wel. 
lington Monament in St. Paul’s. At the time 
we last spoke of this matter, a letter was sent 
to Mr. A. Stevens, from the solicitor te the 
Department, who was instructed to take the 
necessary measures to enforce the rights of the 
Crown. Thereupon Mr. Stevens wrote an appeal 
to Mr. Gladstone, stating that the First Com. 
missioner contemplated “a great injustice,” and 
that the proposed course would prejudice the 
result as a work of art, and not secure any 
advantage to the public purse. No answer to thig 
appeal appears in the published correspondence, 
but the solicitor’s letter had the effect of causing 
Mr. Stevens to send down to St. Paul’s all the 
finished marble work. Matters appeared to have 
remained in this position until the 24th of 
October, when Mr. Stevens was threatened with 
a suit at the instance of the Attorney-General, 
This Mr. Stevens said he had not the means of 
defending; he, therefore, resolved to give up 
possession of the model and materials of the 
monument. He was next ordered to discontinue 
any works in St. Paul’s, and then the First Com- 
missioner considered what he should do respect. 
ing the claim of the Crown against Mr. Stevens 
for the money he had received beyond what was 
due to him under his contract. He suggested 
that Mr. Stevens should memorialise the Trea- 
sury on the subject, and stated the resolve of 
the Board of Works to insure the completion of 
the monument by some sculptor of established 
eminence. 

Selby Abbey Church.—A movement is 
being made for the purpose of replacing in the 
east window of this venerable pile the remark- 
able stained glass which formerly belonged to it. 
It appears that the right to repair this window 
rests by law in the receiver of the great tithes 
(Lord Londesborough). Some years ago, as the 
window was in a very shattered state, Mr. Petre, 
the then lay-rector, took out the lower part, 
intending, at his convenience, to restore and 
replace the original glass. The late Lord 
Londesborough had the glass taken to Grimston 
for his inspection, where it remained some time ; 
and eventually it was sent back, probably with 
the idea of being faithfully restored, had his 
lordship lived; and it now remains in boxes, in 
the south aisle of the nave. According to Mr. J. 
Fowler, of Wakefield, the glass is of singular 
value, and belongs to the fourteenth centory. 
He says,—“ Certainly there is nothing in York 
Minster, which we always, with justice, regard 
as a mine of exquisite glazing, to compare with 
this window.” The window representa “The 
Root of Jesse,” or the genealogy of our Lord; 
and it possesses several special points of interest. 
It is to be hoped that the effort now being made 
will be successfal. 


Subways in the City.—Mr. Haywood, in 
his report on Street Tramways, mentioned in 
our last, makes a suggestion worth consideration. 
He says,— There can be no donbt that the 
tramways will have to be disturbed at times by 
the gas and water companies, nor that when 
such is the case much more inconvenience will 
ensue both to the companies and the public than 
at present is the case; indeed, those companies 
are in the City likely to prove the source of great 
inconvenience to the tramways, and this, with 
other circumstances, points to subways as the 
remedy. It seems probable that in the course 
of a short time the gas company lighting the 
City will pay its maximom dividend of 10 per 
cent., after which its sarplus profits must go 
towards a diminution in the price of gas, and it 
is worthy of consideration whether such surplus 
could not in the public interest be best employed 
in the formation of subways, so that the open- 
ing of the street surface might be obviated 
afterwards.” 


Knightsbridge Barracks.—A deputation 
has waited upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and urged him to proceed with the Bill, 
of which notice had been given, for the 

of Knightsbridge Barracks. Mr. Lowe assured 
pri eran that he was taking all necessary 
steps for the demolition of the barracks, which, 
if not pulled down, would cost the Government 
a considerable sum for repairs. 


White's Club House, St. James’s-street 
This property has been sold by auction. As aD 
investment, it appeared that the rental was 
2,1001. per annum for eleven when the 
lease to the club expires. The sum realised was 
5 se the purchaser being Mr. H. W. Eaton, 
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The Alhambra Profits.—The irrepressib!e 
Albambra appears to be indebted to the licensing 
(or, in their case, the unlicensing) Middlesex 
magistrates for an increase of prosperity and 
profits, during the past half-year. The case 
resembles somewhat, in this respect, that of the 
coffee-hall in the Adelaide Gallery, to which 
they refused a music-licence some years ago,— 
for what precise reason it is hard to say, unless 
it were that this very temperate and well-con- 
ducted, though crowded, resort of respectable 
and intelligent people, for tea and talk, was open 
as a coffee-room, or café, without music, on Sun- 
days, and stood opposite a church, the congrega- 
tion of which made use of it for coffee, wine, and 
other refreshments. However, the refusal of the 
music-licence, which, by the bye, had been freely 

ted under a previous occupation, when poses 
plastiques and strong drinks were in the ascen- 
dant, not only did no injury to it, but saved the 

t cost of music,and seems to have decidedly 
benefited it. The report of the Alhambra direc- 
tors for the half-year ending the 31st of December 
last has been issued, and states that the number 
of visitors during the half-year had been 417,360, 
as against 376,991 in the corresponding half- 
year of 1869, showing an increase of 40,369. 
The gross receipts have been 41,9281. 15s. 4d., 
and the gross expenditure 32,5051. 2s. 4d. The 
difference between these sums represents the 
net profit on the half-year’s working, — viz., 
9,4231. 133., being 1,507. 193. 8d. in excess of 
the amount of profit realised in the corresponding 
half-year of 1869. A dividend is recommended 
at the rate of 25 per cent. per annum, free of 
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Wewspaper Press Fund.—At a special| The New Home and Colonial Offices.— 
general meeting, on the 4th inst., the committee |On Lord J. Manners asking the First Com- 
reported that the accumulated capital of the | missioner of Works, in the Commons, when 
Fond is now 5,5001. The roll-book comprises|it was intended to remove the block of 
in the aggregate 239 members, 166 of whomare | houses between Parliament-street and King- 
resident in the metropolis, and the remaining 73 | street, facing the new Home and Colonial offices, 
in the provinces. At present the advantages of | Mr. Ayrton said a portion of the block of build- 
the fund are restricted to the subscribers to it. | ings referred to was in occupation as officer. 
It has been suggested, and we think wisely, that | The whole block could be pulled down when the 
the time has come when, in order to maintain | new Home and Colonial offices were erected. A 
for the Fund the sympathy and aid of the partion of the back had already been palled 
general public, some little change might be|down. Great inconvenience and loss would 
made in this respect. A committee has been | occur if the houses were all to be pulled down 
appointed to consider the question. Mr.Godwin|at once. In reply to a farther question, Mr. 
(in the chair), Lord Houghton, Mr. Mould, Mr. | Ayrton said there was no Act of Parliament 
Finden, Mr. Hyde Clarke, Mr, Charley, M.P.,| which directed that the land should now be 
Mr. Graneisen, and others, took part in the applied to public purposes. It was, however, 
business of the meeting. At the close it was | competent to the Government to do what was 
announced that the Right Hon. the Earl of | necessary to secure proper approaches to the new 
Carnarvon had consented to preside at the | offices. Those approaches would probably be 
annual dinner to be held at Willis’s Rooms on | best made by keeping the land enclosed. 
the 13th of May. Serious Accident at a Cireus. — An 

The New Schools. — In the Commons Mr, | 80cident, resulting in the death of two men and 
Hick asked the Vice-President of the Council | 8*rious injary to five others, has occurred at 
why it was made a condition in new schools that, | Adams’s Cireus, in the course of erection in the 
in order to be entitled to a building grant, they | Wholesale Market at Bolton. The building, 
should not exceed 20 ft. in width ; and, since it} Which is in the form of a parallelogram, is of 
was found both inconvenient and difficult to | 700d, and is being built by Mr. James Rigby, of 
comply with such condition, whether he would | Bolton, from the plans of Mr. Harrison. The 
be disposed to modify it. Mr. Foster replied | sides of the circus were finished, and workmen 
that this condition had been made by the Educa. | Were engaged putting on the roof; and while 
tion Department after very considerable inquiry. | this was being done the whole mass of the roof 
He could hold out no hopes of modifying it, for two fell into the body of the circus. Eight men were 
reasons. First, as building grants had come to earepy Airey Madamn ox. and — of — 
: . * an end, this was scarcely the time for making | ¥°re da by the falling beams, and three others 
alanes atime: mg 8 Sypechoms by, bo — of | any alteration. Secondly, they did not consider it seriously injared. 
management thus suffices to repay every share- | © be an advantage to have the schools wider;; ghe Windsor Surveyorship.—The candi- 
holder his capital. It is said the Alhambra has |®"4, 28 80 much a square foot was paid, the | dates for the office having been reduced to nine, 
got a theatre-licence, but will go on much as it| Education Department could not undertake to | and one of these having retired from the contest, 
was before the dancing-licence was taken away. | P#7 More public money than was necessary. the following presented themselves before the 


Steam Cultivation.—At a recent exhibition; The Bridge over the Stour. — Tenders, ated ag Cae ag oO Stig ng 
of the process of steam-ploughing, at Stowe have been sent in for the bridge over the Stonr, | Nicholson Tahoe s Mr H a ‘Smith, Croydon ; 
Castle, the engine at work was a 12-horse power | to communicate with the projected canal wharf, 17. Weaver Leicester: Mr. Creane. B va wad 
portable. The maker claims for it several speci- New-road. Eighteen plans and specifications | The voti eee took alee with this sisimate 
alities, The windlass, which is the principal | were sent in from all parts of the kingdom; but -o41 a - ll: 5 a Se We Towtoee 
feature of the apparatus, is an invention of as the council said nothing about the limit of ual Shi “i I i cleanest goa pe a ‘Att aie 
Mr. Hayes, who has patented it. It has been | cost, these vary in expense from 4801. to 3,001. - aidates. 7 , y 
described by the Engineer as one of the most From the eighteen, those by Mr. George B. . 
ingenious combinations of mechanism in use. Ford, of Burslem, have been selected; and the _ Royal Albert Hall.—The programme of the 
Its great advantage is, that when the cultivator | work will be commenced forthwith. The wharf State opening on the 29th inst. has been issued. 
reaches the headlands, the mere turning of a will be in the immediate neighbourhood of some | Au address will be read by his Royal Highness 
handle by the engine-driver throws the strapon of the largest mills in the town, viz., Messrs. the Prince of Wales. Her Majesty will make a 
to the opposite pulley, and the work goes on Brinton & Co.’s, Messrs. Dixon & Sons’, Messrs. | reply, and formally open the Hall, which will be 






































continually withoat stopping or reversing the, 
engine. If it should be necessary to stop the | 
cultivator at any point, the belt is thrown on to. 
a loose pulley, occupying a central position 
between the working pulleys, the engine not 
being interfered with. There is also an arrange- 
ment by which the anchor-men in the field can 
stop the cultivator if all of them are out of 
sight of the engine-driver. The cultivator was 
one of Mr. Hayes’s, and it is said to have broken 
up the ground in first-class style. 


Meters for Water Supply.—A paper has 
been read at the Royal Scottish Society of Arts 
“On Water Meters, as in use by Water Com- 
panies, and Design for simplifying and cheapen- 
ing their construction,” by Mr. John Reid, 
F.R.8.8.4., Engineer and Manager of the 
Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company. Mr. Reid 
at some length explained the functions of the | 
water-meter, and some of the difficulties at- 
tending their constrnction. He described a 
meter of his own invention so far as regarded 
the movement of the piston. This movement he 
likened to what takes place when turning a card 
over on one edge on a table,—sliding it back to 
it8 original position,—turning it again in the 
same direction on its opposite edge, and go on as | 
before. A projecting part of the central 
Spindle gives action to a registering index out- 
side the instrument. 

The Engineer of the Cheltenham 
Waterworks Compapny.—We are pleased to 
hear that the Cheltenham Waterworks Company 
have presented their engineer and manager with 
an honorarium of 100 guineas, in recognition of 
the valuable services rendered by him in the 
<ocigniog and construction of the a 
works at Tewkesbury, under the powers of thei 
last Act of Parliament. 


The“ Captain.”—It is stated at Portsmouth 
that an attempt is about to be made by Mr. 
Griffith, a civil engineer, to raise the Captain, 
which foundered off the coast of Spain on the 
morning of the 7th of September last, but that | 
he will receive no aid from the Government. | 











announced by trumpets and a Royal salute in 


Mr. Green’s, Messrs. Watson & Naylor's, &c., the Park. A cantata, composed expressly bv 
Sir Michael Costa, will be performed by fail 


and will be of immense service to manufacturers 
| orchestra and chorus of 1,000 performers. After 
and merchants, | orchestra and ch f 1,000 perf Af 
| her Majesty has quitted the Hall, a grand miscel- 
Kencott Parish Church.—In the chancel janeous concert will be given, to be conducted by 
of this Ne on _ south oe th tnd & Sir Michael Costa. 
monument set in a wooden case, wi olding | al *n 
doors, like a triptych, to close over all and pro-|. .2® Ray eingra pepe toy go — P 
tect it from injury. It is to the memory of JoMmers in Ayr, to the number of 60 or 50, have 
Richard Colchester, of Weatbury, oo. Gloucester, | strack work, in consequence of the employers 
D.C.L., who died Sept. 11. 1643. Also to his | Tefasal to accept their offer of beginning work 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Hagh Ham. | ®! 80 advance of a farthing per hour at present, 
ley, Kt Lord Mayor of London by Mary /and another farthing three months hence. They 
eager of Baldwine Dakien of Derham, co. now demand the advance — _— ly — ye 
Norfolk. In the bead of the Norman dose of balfpenny per Bone, i teat cfer c's 
tie ahereh Sa _ ceevinget Ragnar; am farthing advance unconditionally, and that the 
the letters ® Bagit. workmen have expressed a desire to have a 


Portland Breakwater.—On Saturday last, friendly conference, in order, if possible, to come 
at noon, according to the Times, the operations to an amicable arrangement. 
connected with the construction of the Portland | Art Prizes, Crystal Palace.—The direc- 


‘tors offer prizes for “the best pictures of the 


Breakwater were brought to a close by the de- | 
positing of the last stone, without the slightest | English and foreign schools, to be exhibited at 
the Crystal Palace on and from the Ist of May, 


display or ostentation, Mr. Coode, the engineer- | 
| 1871, and during the continuance of the Irter- 


in-chief, being preseat at the time. We have | 
not heard whether there is to be‘asy formal | national Exhibition in London.” The prizes for 
best his- 


ceremony. ‘The gales of the last five or six) Settehs eshesl will be :¥er the 
months, many of which have been unusually — et tle pictare, in oils, 40l.; for any 
severe, have not done the slightest damage to other figure subject, in oils, 35/.; for landsvapes 
the work. It may therefore be regarded not) |. sca-pi in oils, 301.; for the best water- 
only aa finished, but safe. colour drawing, irrespective of subject, 251. 
Sale of Site of Newgate Market.— Messrs. Foreigners will receive medals in lieu of money 
Winstanley & Horwood last week submitted for | prizes. 
sale by auction, at the Mart, the site of New-| w»gemorial Fountain of the late Mr. 
gate Market, possessing two frontages of about zosepn Payne.—The Metropolitan Board of 
184 ft. each to the east and west, and two of! Works have informed the Secretary to the 
about 87 ft.each to thenorthandsouth. The site| Drinking Fountain Association that they are not 
contains about 10,100 square feet. It realised to accede to his application that a 
20,0001. It is to be hoped properarrangements | fountain, in memory of the late Mr. Payne, 
have been made for the reservation of roads. should be placed upon the Embankment. 


Metropolitan Buildings Act.—We under-| The Proposed Drinking-Fountain in 
BP that the Metropolitan Board of Works | Smithfield.—The Markets Improvement ee 
will bring in a Bill, with a view to a new Act, | mittee of gona ag tion — rosy Se ny a 

imi the Bill read last session the designs e new drinking- 2 
Sa ig Smithfield from which to make their final choice. 


Morton & Son’s, Stour Valley (Earl of Dudley’s), 
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The Dilapidation of York Minster.— 
Those who are acquainted with York Minster 
will remember the south transept, which is the 
work of the thirteenth century, and was erected 
by Walter de Grey, one of the archbishops of 
York. It has been for some time surmised that 
this portion of the building was in such a dilapi- 
dated condition as te require early attention, in 
order to insure its preservation. The dean and 
chapter have consulted Mr. G. Street, of London, 
who has made an examination of the south tran- 
sept, the result of which was to prove that the 
conjectures above alluded to were well founded. 
An appeal to the county for fands is probable. 


For Congregational Chapel and School, Thame. Mr. 
W. F. Poulton, architect, Quantities not supplied :— 

Cc . £1, 00 
Holland 1,505 0 














E. Hoole, archi 
Wright 








£036 0 0 
Kelly 736 0 0 
Hobson (accepted) ....... woaneccaseeoun 730 0 0 





For rebuilding No. Holywell-street, Strand. Mr. 
T. H. Rowley, ool Quantities supplied by Mr. 


J. =. Green — 
Sharpington & Cole (accepted) ......701 0 0 
For fixtures at 8, Luke's Infirm Wards, Mr, H, Saxon 





Prevention of Rust.—Dr. Crace Calvert | Snell, architect 


states that iron immersed for a few minutes in 
a solution of carbonate of or soda will not 
rust for years, though exposed continually in a 
damp atmosphere. It was believed long ago by 
soap and alkali merchants that the caustic 
alkalies (soda and potash) protected iron and 
steel from rust, but that the components of these 
salta preserved the same property as they do in 
@ caustic state now. It does not seem to matter 
whether the solution is made with fresh or sea 
water. 

“ gafes.”—In Lord Enfield’s reply to Colonel 
Sykes, with reference to the destruction by fire 
of the Consular Buildings at Shanghai, reported 
in the Parliamentary intelligence, he said that 
the wills and other valuable documents were 
preserved in a safe. We are asked to mention 
that the Shanghai Courier, of December 24th, | 
1870, stated that they were preserved in two of 
Milner’s safes ; and that the titles and bills of 
sale, which were in a common iron safe, were all 
destroyed. 

Report on the Sanitary ‘Condition of 
Ross, Herefordshire.—Dr. R. T. Thorne has 
reported on the sanitary state of Ross, where 
fever and diarrhoea have been prevalent. Dr. 
Thorne shows the great necessity for sanitary 
improvement, and recommends various remedial 
measures, especially as regards waterclosets and 
cleansing of privies and midden heaps, thorough 
sewerage, and water supply; the appointment 
of a nuisance inspector, and a medical officer of 
health, &. 


Society for the Encouragement of the | * 


Fine Arts.—On the 2nd inst. a lecture was 
given in the Society’s Rooms, 9, Conduit-street, 
“On the Common Elements of Beauty in Race, 
in Georgia, Circassia, the Holy Land, and 
Britain,” by Mr. Hyde Clarke, in which the author 
brought forward a theory of the principle on 
which a general standard of beauty in art has 
been accepted in classic times and in the modern 
age. Dr. Dresser presided. 


Avon Intercepting Sewer, Bristol. We 
understand this important work has been en- 
trusted to Messrs. Neave & Fry, who have lately 
finished extensive drainage works at Portsmouth. 
The contract embraces about 8,000 yards of 
brick sewers, varying in size from 3 ft. high by 
2 ft. 6 in. wide to 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter. The 
works will be commenced immediately, and are 
to be completed within eighteen months. 


St. Peter's Church, Clerkenwell.— Messrs. 
Lavers, Barrand, & Westlake request us to say, 
with reference to the west window of this church, 
described in our columns as “ from their hands,” 
that they “merely executed the work from a 
design sent to them, and are therefore not re- 
sponsible for it.” 


St. Edmund's, Salisbury.—The mosaic 
reredos here was designed and executed by 
Messrs. D. Bell & R. Almond, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., and not by Dr. 
Salviati, as stated. 


The Institution of Surveyors.—The next 
meeting will be held on Monday, March 13th, 
when papers on “Tithes and Tithe Commuta- 
tion” will be read by Messrs. W. Sturge and 
J. Oakley. 








TENDERS. 


For main drain works, Avon interceptin * 
trict ange Mr. F. Ashmead, CE. i rete a4 
oore 
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Kyan F Co. : 

Jones & Jepson . ee 30,179 
Perry & CO. sercorscsrerseesssversesees 29,498 
Furniss 29,364 
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Neave & Bry sisccevesccoveresserees 28,8398 





Accepted for three sh at Blackburn, Mr. G. 
Truefitt, architect :— tg 


Calvert (Bricklayer) ....... ane ee 
eee eet coecoensnetereres 1,100 0 0 
H. & A. worth (Carpenter 

and Joiner)  .........s00--ssessees eo 1,025;0 0 
Jepson & Isherwood (Plasterer 210 0 0 
Ward (Plumber) ......sceceseereees . 25 0 0 
Ashcroft (Slater)...........ssscese 3% 1 3 
Bellhouse & Co. (Ironworks) .., 4110 0 
Davies (Belihanger) .....0....00+ ° 31 0 0 





For additions to Borrowtone, Kincardine O'Neil, 
Aberdeenshire, for Captain Hart, Mr. G. Truefitt, 


architect :— 


McANGrew .44...cceresseere ascbbceseeent £1,139 8 0 
RORVERD cotincssvatrccrcsntsensiehinenes ine age. ae 
TROIBO © os cccsssccssstonsecenieses 1,020 0 0 
Warrack & Daniel ...............0 . 1012 0 0 





For nine warehouses, Monkwell-street, City, E.C., Mr. 
H. Ford, architect, Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
Hovenden & Heath :— 4 




















Nightingale ..........0+.+ 
Brown & Robinson . 
Crabb & Vaughan o...s0eccccessee 
Conder 





Scrivener & White ... 
Henshaw (accepted)... 


For a ——- at Croydon, Surrey, Mr, 
Holhdge £2,170 


Roberts 
Crabb & Vaughan .......c0.00.s0008 1,950 
WEAGID iscthiitantiitatesidaiccnenditons 1,850 


For alterations and additions to Elizabeth House, 
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Hampstead, for Mr. H, Smith, Mr, W. Norris, sur- 
veyor :— 
If Basement is 
omitted, 
Williams & Son...... £1,116 ... Deduct ... £142 
Hayworth .......0000 oe ee ee 
seag AE OE ifs ..  *O. a 
OIE os cessnssorsiticn 999 ... do. ... 14 
pS CE I BOD oro Gs oe 1S 
Sawyer eeereeeetenere ‘ 839 ... Go. wn 90 
For St. Faith's schools, Maidstone. Mr. E, W. 
Stephens, architect :— 
Hammond .......... dedoonenn pebodee ooo. £1,306 0 0 
Peskett & Taylor ........ alsonecsuenn 1,240 0 0 
CR BDO. ccccivcestnecisisasivion 1,005 0 0 
Bridge 1,085 0 0 
i 00 
0 0 
00 
00 
00 
00 
1,040 0 0 
Wright, Brothers, & Goodchild 1,016 0 0 





For public-house, Queen Victoria-street. Mr. Merrick, 
architect :— 













































































Crabb & Vaughan ........ gecunniods £1,895 0 0 
NOOO ssncscusanuspowiin dacevrevsnceniae 1,837 0 0 
eber 1,716 0 0 
Colts 1,748 0 0 
Kade 1,74 0 0 
Sharp 1,697 0 0 
Wicks, Banger, & Co. ........s00004. 1,687 0 0 
Ellis 1,640 0 0 
Patram 1,660 0 0 
Pater 1,600 0 0 
Bail .. 1,597 0 0 
Cullum. 1,598 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley ...........0+«« 1,568 0 0 
Lacey 1,550 0 0 
SIODT .ccscatacagensestnpnebostacusenssiaels 1,532 0 0 
Eaton ...... 1,582 0 0 
Marion 1,530 0 0 
Warn 1,500 0 0 
Ingram 1,495 0 0 
Hurst ; 1,469 0 0 
Watson 1,460 0 0 
Rooney, Brothers ........sccccccses 1,455 0 0 
NY & CO. .eccses. daenadevone eons 1,485 0 0 
ars 1,396 0 0 
For alterations and repairs to five houses in Croydon- 
road, Penge. Mr. P. D, Tuckett, surveyor :— r 
Jerrard £206 5 0 
Hoare & Postlethwaite -» 200 0 0 
pee 188 0 0 
+ so Aaland (accepted) ... 163 0 0 
Diploe 11615 0 



































SL  - 
eee 
For alterations and additions to in Deansgate 
a Mr. Sherwin, Quantities ‘sup. 
‘= 
Statham & Sons ......cseseeeesveese £1,200 9 0 
sbiccnniniiansniettoties 0 
Ratcliffe 1,107 0 0 
wee 2B 0 0 
Wilson 1,108 0 0 
Herd & Badie ....cccsscseseesrseveree 1,100 0 0 
Cardwell 1,085 0 0 
For ornamental cast-iront fronts and revolvi 
shutters :— otiediane 
Clark & Company ....cccccccesseceeses £229 6 0 
For the erection and completion of three houses 
Brooklands, Mr, Sherwin, architect, Quantities ond 
ye ‘Devideon £1,048 0 0 
Ratcliffe 900 15 0 
975 0 0 
Herd & Eadie ..... ans we §=69B“EPO0-s€0 
Latham 950 0 0 
Cardwell 916 0 0 








For the erection and completion of a school and 
Working-men’s Church, Lombard-crrest, Peanagate, os 
chester. Mr. Sherwin, architect. Quantities supplied ;— 
































Wade, Brothers sevesectectvecttnneceee @ 0 
732 0 0 
Statham & Sons ....ccccererseersenesees 720 00 
Winter 720 0 0 
ilson 712 00 
Herd & Eadie ....... ccccsennnsmmaness “GON @ @ 
Cardwell 685 0 0 
For new building in St, Paul’s-churchyard. Mr, H 
le architect ja 7 
i £2,164 0 0 
BEE sesnspsernenscecsacumhetonetesnegnen 1,971 0 0 
Cooke ; 1 00 
P & Fotheringham Vse7 0 0 
atman soocedeus 7 0 
RIE es Oe 
Colls ; 1, 00 
Accepted for offices at Kidsgrove, Staffordshire. Mr. G, 
B Ford, sbebibect 1 
£488 16 0 








Accepted for schools and teacher’s house at Milton, 
Stoke-on-Trent :— 
PUN scaiaiscuscsont eck seahadlosicthconccaoos £757 0 0 


For first portion of alterations to Basford Hall, near 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Mr. G. B. Ford, architect :— 
Bradbury ........ eacnpeenbvechsaouesieten £225 00 | 


Acce for woodwork in House at Chesterton. Mr, 
G. B. Ford, architect :-~ 
Bennett 




















£120 0 0 
Accepted for ‘houses at Chell, near Tunstall, Mr 
G. B. Ford, architect :— 
Disables senntanevniiaicact £380 0 0 
For main sewerage works, for the Township of Sale, 
Cheshire. Contracts Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7, , A. -G, 
MeBeath, C.E, :— 
s 
E+ | ds | Es | is 
és 6 3 2° 
8% | §% | 8% | 3 
Jewitt & Nicholl ...... 25097 (£27756 | £2329 | £1366 
aylor, Brotherz...... 4786 1900 1700 920 
WOON chs cctiniecanbin se | 3600 2012 1561 1000 
T. & W. Meadows .. 2537 1016 1371 1113 
i ca 2742 1362 1106 596 
J didhtomabeslanioness 1259 555 
& pe Beaaies 1234 952 669 
W.&J.W gton| 2121 | 11838 | 953 | 720 
DION seisssccsmcsesctss 2155 1187 999 563 
& Hamnett 2016 1111 979 681 
pny en senesiaibaae 1088 1180 om 
a ) vo. | 2662 1511 1175 ove 
Dackworth ............ 2523 1370 oe 
BEDE Sie % 1460 | 




















For alterations and repairs to eight houses, st Sutton 
seca! Mr, P. D. Tuckett, surveyor :— 


Potter & Ferrige..........ss..s-0+0+ 312 0 0 
Hoare Postlethwaite (three 


only 
Shapley & Webster (accepted) ... 203 0 0 
ithe Wesleyan Chapel, Mentyaerody raion, Mew 
wi n, 
J. — & | sangha de Fd : 
Hill & Sons. 























£2,137 0 0 
1,891 0 0 
Shurmur 1,799 0 0 
Myers & BOR sevsosscoscerossesseoces 1,794 0 0 
TROMNPION 2. cssceccnccensessseqesornrs 1,780 0 0 
Shepherd 1,735 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Forward.—Col. $.—C, C.—F. A. —H. 8.8, —J. N.—B. F.-1.B& 
W.-W. L, 8.—M, & Son.—W. J. M—M. J. L.—8. 8.- Me M-5.8.— 
7. J, H.-J. LF. U,—F, BR. M.—O. L—F, 8.—A. W. P.—P. 8B 
T. L. H.—T, & Son—J. 8,,R.—N.& F, — F, 8, H.—C. B. 0.—C & V— 
W. N.—Not an architect,—Smoked out—O. L B—G. M.—P. D. T— 
Improver (the parte shown, if old work, are of the end of — 
teenth or beginning of the fvurteenth century. The upper pert 
tower would seem to be modern).—J. H.—(in type).—On Limes aud 
Cements, in our next. 


We are compelled to decline pointing ont books snd givins 
addresses, , 


All statements of facts, lists of Tendems, kc, must be sccompaniet 
by the mame and address of the sender, not mecessarily 
publication, 


Nore.—The rerponsibility of signed articles, ard papers read * 





public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 


“ Cl 
Ba 


diff 





